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“Now, Walter, dear«Walter—do be reasona- 
ble.” é 

* Am I not reasonable?—Is it not the most 3 
reasonable thing in the world for a man that ; 
has been wandering about for three years, and ; 
is: tired: ‘to death of staying at home, to deter- ; ; 
mine to go off again if it is but for a fortnight, ; 
to stretch his inactive limbs ?” 

**Yes—but just at this time, dear brother, 
when Augusta: Hastings is coming, and I want 
you so.much to be at home,” urged Elizabeth 
Graydon—a sweet, winning creature she was 
too. ‘How! shall we ride, or walk, or drive 
about without-you? Papa is always so busy, 
andold Cyrus is sucha stupid escort.” 

“Not halfeas stupid as I should be in the 
company of ‘your fine’ blue-stocking friend. I 
never can speak a word,before these dear, de- 
jightful pieces of frigidity, and as I have no 
idea of being proclaimed from Dan to Beersheba 
as one of the: dullest fellows in the universe, I 
shall ‘take good care to keep out of the learned 
lady’s way. What put it into your wise head, 
nly little Bess, toask this pedatitic Miss to stay 





with you in the country, where she will have | 


1i0’ one to whom @igsplay her acquirements ? 
Why did yow not wait until we moved into 
town, and then you could have invited all the 
‘learned bears’ about there to hold intellectual 
conversations with her? Her awful presence ‘ 
would strike me dumb auigeay el for.of all things 
tip blue-stocking. *” 


Rn 


¢ Would make me out. 
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her father’s door, who chose to teach them to 
her.” 

More fool he for his pains,’? said Walter. 
“Just think of the absurdity of a woman’s 
undertaking to correct that ridiculous pretender 
to learning, Jim Benton, in the reading of a 
passage in A®schylus, which, pedantic fool that 
he was, he quoted to her one evening at a party. 
Mrs. Sanford heard her‘and told me of it.’? 

Well, if she did do it,” replied Elizabeth, 
‘which I doubt, for Mrs. ord is not the 
best authority, it was only use he was a 
ridiculous pretender, and wanted to: be taken 
down. Augusta is the very person to do that, 
for she abhors pretension as*much-as any one. 
Indeed, indeed, Walter; itis in you to 
be so prejudiced—only stay at and see 
Augusta, and I am: stre you will agree with 
me in thinking her one of the most delightful 
persons in the world. There is something so 
superior, so elevated about her, and yet so 
simple and unaffected. I am neither a wit nor 
a savante, and yet she paid me a great deal of 
attention when I was staying with my aunt last 
winter.”’ 

‘She might have had some good feason for 
that,”’ said Walter. 

‘‘What reason could. she snitd, but that she, 


liked me? Oh, brother,” added Elizabeth, after |” 


‘ looking earnestly in her brother’s face, “I have 
; found you out—you think shé may have heard of 
your transcendent charms and courted me for 
; your sake—insufferable coxcomb 


u are, I 
wonder how I can lové*you half so w Tio.” 

‘** Nay, Bess, not quite such a coxcomb 88 yon 
But she may have heard 


u Foe ea wcrcenang ?”? ‘mind I only hint at the possibility—of the 


¢ 


$ 
dy. Does she not-under- 


n—and Hebréw and Syriac 

iow ?—and does she not. talk 

phy and nonsense by the yard—not only in 
; tnknown tongues ?”’ 
her. As to having 

that is one of the 


hundred thousand dollars uncle George left me, 
bless his old bachelorship for that merey; and 
may have a slight fancy to appropriate them. 
If so, she is not the dirst lady that has shown 
the same inclination—heigh ho,” and Walter 
rose from the comfcrtable arm-chair in which 
he had been lounging, stretched his long limbs 
before a mirror, ‘arranged his fine curls, and 
sauntered out upon the portico. 
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Elizabeth followed him, put her arm within 
that of her brother, and looked beseechingly in 
his face with her bright, roguish eyes. ‘“ Now, 
Walter, have you really taken up this odd, this 

rd idea? Do you really think that we 

en aro always so on the look out for for- 
tunes that a handsome, accomplished, gifted 
and wealthy girl like Augusta Hastings, would 
take the trouble to come more than a hundred 
miles for the chance of captivating a man she 
has never seen, and to whom she might very 
possibly take not the slightest fancy ?”” 

Walter waived this rather embarrassing ques- 
tion in the usual style—by asking another. “ Pray 
how old may this handsome, accomplished, and 
gifted young lady be ?—if it is fair to ask.” 

** You don’t deserve that I should answer you, 
but lest you should take it into your head that 
she is thirty, I will tell you—she is } just two and 
twenty.” 

“Hem,” said Walter musingly, then suddenly 
turning to his sister, added, “‘ you may depend 
upon it, Elizabeth, she will be an old maid.” 

Elizabeth la till her blue eyes glistened 
with tears. 

‘What are you laughing at ??’ said Walter. 

© At the solemn manner in which you uttered 
your awful prophecy. One would suppose you 
were fortelling a most fearful doom. It is a 
comfort, however, that it is one she might have 
escaped had she pleased, for she had no less than 
three very devoted admirers last winter to my 
certain knowledge.’’ 

«Indeed? who were the courageous knights ?”’ 

« That is telling,” said Elizabeth, ‘* I can keep 
some secrets, rattle-pate as I am. But come, 
Walter, finally and decidedly, won’t you stay at 
home and help me entertain my friend ? there ’s 
a good boy—do.” 


_o, “Yeannot, Elizabeth, I really feel unequal to 
; it. om Soloman to answer the hard ques- 
tions en of Sheba might take it into her 


head to propound in this warm weather. I don’t 
feel quite well, and:a trip to Canada wili do me 
good. 5 Shall be absent about a fortnight, and 


to write a line home while I am 
~ nom is such a bore.”? 


*‘ Then you don’t want me to write to you?” 

* Not unless something happens, for I shall 
be flying about, and would not get your letters. 
You and your friend will have a far pleasanter 
time without me, for if my good manners would 
prevent my being positively uncivil to her, I 
should, I know, be enough so to make her hate 
meand youashamedof me. Besides—a word in 
your ear, Bess—Harry Howard perhaps might be 
persuaded to ride and walk with you sometimes, if 
you crave the honor right humbly—eh, si ad 





You wicked creature, let me alone,” said 
Elizabeth laughingly, struggling to disengage 
herself—and as she hurried off Walter cried 
after her, “don’t let the blue-stocking cut you 
out, my innocent, unguspecting sister,’? 

Walter was as goodashis word. The very day 
before the expected arrival of Miss Hastings at 
his father’s beautiful country seat on the Hudson, 
the young gentleman set out on his projected 
tour, and did not return until he was quite sure 
that the guest, so unwelcome to him and so 
cherished by his sister, had taken her departure. 

Though a spoiled child of fortune, a little 
vain, not a little conceited and very prejudiced, 
Walter Graydon was essentially a noble fellow. 
Handsome, intelligent, affectionate and gener- 
ous, with a refined taste, a cultivated mind and 
great wealth, he had been caressed and courted 
both by old and young until many of his fine 
qualities had been so obscured by a coxcombry 
of manner by no means natural to him, that the 
undiscerning many had little thought of his being 
anything better than the frivolous man of fashion 
he appeared. After several years spent in foreign 
travel, he had taken a prominent place in New 
York society, where those who had, like his 
sister Elizabeth, witnessed the anxiety of a few 
manceuvering mothers and foward daughters to 
gain his attention, might forgive his suspicions 
of the mercenary views of the sex in general. 
Seeing many he felt to be his superiors in all 
but the accident of wealth neglected by those 
who courted him, he fully appreciated their 
motives, despised them accordingly, but still 
continued to amuse himself with the fair dam- 
sels who so perseveringly determined they would 
make themselves agreeable tohim. His mother 
and sister saw and regretted this, and it was 
some slight hope Elizabeth had entertained that 
her friend might produce an impression that 
would remove’these blemishes from his other- 
wise fine character, that made her feel so bit- 
terly disappointed when he declared his intention 
to be absent during her visit. 

Walter travelled yery leisurely, lingered wher- 
ever taste or inclination led him to stop, and the 
intended fortnight had become a month when 
his baggage was depitsited 
village near his father’s resi 

* All well at Beaulieu ?”? 
tion of the smiling landlord who heartily 
comed him back. _ 

s* All well, sir.”? ™ , 

Then send my trunk down as soon'ss 


can. I am so cram 
stage that I will 
and our hero saunt 


' 


at ae tavern of -the 


the only ques- 
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very warm Walter did not hurry himself, and 
soon after he had crossed the bounds of his 
father’s estate, he sat down on a stump to rest 
and look about him. It was near a spot that 
had been a favorite haunt of Elizabeth and him- 
self from childhood, and a path before him led 
down the steep bank on the top of which he sat, 
to a brawling stream there broken into a thou- 
sand tiny falls by the large stones that obstructed 
its course. Just below there was an opening in 
the rocky bank, which, when a boy, he had made 
into a grotto for Elizabeth, and here, even now, 
she often came with book and work to spend a 
quiet hour. Walter was not, therefore, at all 
surprised when a moment after he heard her 
rich, musical laugh ring out freely through the 
wood, and was just hastening to meet her when 
he heard her exclaim, 

“ Come, eo this is delightful,”? and in 
an instant the awful idea of the blue-stocking 
presented itself, and he retreated behind a tree 
—taking good care, however, that it was one 
that did not conceal the young ladies from ‘his 
view. 

Many of my readers may doubtless think it 
very childish for two grown women to amuse 
themselves by wading in a brook on a summer 
morning, yet truth obliges me to state that 
Walter thus saw his sister and another person. 
She certainly could not be the learned lady—his 
ears must have deceived him in the name—for 
this was one of the roundest, fairest, most be- 
witching looking ceatures he ever laid his eyes 
on. She, as well as Elizabéth, were laughing, 
carolling forth the merriment of their hearts as 
gaily as the birds above them. 

Walter could not take his eyes off the stranger. 
She was a little above the middle height, and 
exquisitely formed. Her long fair hair divested 
of the comb, was falling in rich waves round 
a figure, whose grace and symmetry perfectly 
enchanted him; the long curls in some degree 
obscured her face, but Walter felt it must be a 
lovely one, and only longed for a nearer view 
of it. A log was thrown across the stream a 
little above, and when they teached it the young 
ladies seated themselves, and letting their deli- 
cate feet just touch water, began to chat 
merrily together. The stranger now threw back 
her luxuriant curls, so that Walter could see her 
face and a pair of large, lustrous dark eyes cor 
trasted beautifully with her dazzling complexion 
and golden locks; and a pale, broad forehead, 
one of the most piquant little noses, and richest, 
loveliest mouths in the world, completed the 
enchanting picture. While Walter stood gazing 
on the fair vision, the stranger began to hum a 
tune, and presently sent forth the rich volume 


(fof her voice in a livély § 








he was particularly fond, but ha 
heard sung in 4 manner that "86 conipletely 
delighted hint. When the song had céased 
the young ladies quitted their rural seat, and 
Walter, supposing they were preparing to re- 
turn, made the best of his way home. 

His mother met him in the hall, and he scarcely 
returned the warm embrace with which shé wel- 
comed him before he exclaimed, dear mother, 
who is that charming creature with Elizabeth in 
the woods ?”” 

His mother smiled. “So you have miet 
already ?—poor fellow, it is the enemy before 
whom you retreated so valiantly.” 

“Miss Hastings !—impossible—I thought she 
was a tall, dark haired, classic beauty, and this 
is one of the sweetest little houris I ever saw in 
my life.” . 

“Had you not better set off on another tour, 
Walter? for here Miss Hastings certainly is, and 
here we hope she will rémain for a fortnight at 
least.”? e 

And has she been here all this time ?” asked 
Walter. 

** She arrived but three days ago,” replied his 
mother, “having been preyented coming when 
she intended by the unexpectéd arfival of some 
friends to stay with her. I pity you, Walter, 
but indeed you niust try to endure her presetice, 
for we are all charméd with her, your father 
particularly. I tell him that if he becomes much 
more fasciiiated I shall be really jealous. for the 
first time in my life.” 1 

“T am sorry—very sorry,” said Walter, and 
he paused. 

* That your father admires her?” 

*“No—not that—but—but—that the sweet 
creature I saw just now is Augusta Hastings. 
I was so much in hopes it was somebody else,” 

“Now, Walter! you cannot surely be 30 fool- 
ish. Well, go and dress for dinner, ahd pérhaps 
you may have the happiness of dislikirig her after 
all; for I assure you she is very blue, éxitirely too 
much so for your taste, I know.” 

Very blue! I knew it,” muttered" Walter ag 
he proceeded with his toilette. “I am sure fT 
shall not like her—it is a great pity she is so 
handsome—just the style of beauty I most 
admire—what could have put it into my head 
she had dark hair? Perhaps it was Elizabeth’s 
raving so about her splendid hazel eyes. Plague 
take this neckcloth! I can never tie it—my hair 
too curls‘up like a negro’s this warm day !”? and 
Walter did at last contrive to get dressed just as 
the dinner bell rang. 

He had harilly time to. greet his father and 


Miss ‘Hastings entered. She 


Elizabeth, when © 
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‘Was now. in a knot behind her classi- 
cally formed and there was a quiet dignity 
in the high bred air with which she acknowledged 
the introduction to Walter, so different from the 
unrestrained joyousness of the laughing nymph 
of the woods, that he again repeated to himself, 
‘J shall not like her,” and ate his dinner scarcely 
saying a word. 

Mr. Graydon, who was quite an intellectual 
man, led the conversation to literary subjects, 
and even Walter was obliged to acknowledge 
that he had never heard a woman converse more 
agreeably than his sister’s friend. She gave her 
opinions freely and decidedly, without any effort 
either to display or conceal her acquirements, 
and in so sweet and graceful a manner as to 
disarm the most inveterate opponent of feminine 
superiority. 

** My mother is right,”” thought Walter, “she 
is very blue, but it is beautifully so.”’ 

Presently the conversation changed to other 
topics. The news of the day—dress—and even 
housewifery, all of which Miss Hastings 
entered with the same animation and interest 
as on the more elevated ones which had before 
been discussed. 

When they returned to the drawing-room after 
dinner, Augusta seated herself at an embroidery 
frame, on which was spread a most elaborate 
piece of worsted work, at which she immediately 
employed herself with the greatest diligence, 
chatting, however, all the while with Mr. and 
Mrs. Graydon and Elizabeth; Walter still con- 
tinuing most determinately silent. At length 
Elizabeth came up to him and whispered, 

“For pity’s sake, Walter, say something. 
Augusta will think you possessed with a dumb 
spirit.” 

** JT have nothing to say,’’ he replied, ‘‘ besides 
you all keep up such a steady fire, there is no 
getting in a word if I wanted to.” 

_ “Do join us at any rate, and don’t keep mop- 
ing, in this corner.” 

Walter did as he was bid, and joined the group 
at the embroidery frame. Just then there wasa 
pause in the conversation, and Walter scarcely 
knowing what he said, observed—“ your work, 
Miss, Hastings, I suppose—very beautiful indeed 
—and yet ladies of your superior talents and 
acquirements generally despise these trifling oc- 
cupations,”’ 

Augusta colored, and then replied in a careless 
tone. ‘Really superior people despise, I hope, 
nothing but what is in itself despicable.” 

* There, now,”’ said Walter to himself, “‘ was 
there ever such a stupid blunderer created, I 
intended a compliment, and made it almost 








. —s 
was dressed much taste, her long, fair hair.» affronting by my awkwardness.” And satisfied 


with this display of his conversational powers, he 
muttered something about shades and grouping, 
and then made good a retreat. 

* Walter seems quite fatigued with his jour- 
ney,”’ said Mrs. Graydon, “ or else something is 
the matter with him—he is not like himself to- 
day.” 

‘Mr. Graydon certainly looks very well,” 
replied Augusta. ‘ You never told me, Eliza- 
beth, how very handsome he was.’’ 

‘Do you really think him handsome?’ said 
Elizabeth delighted, and she soon ran out of the 
room to scold Walter, and to tell him of the 
compliment Augusta had paid him. 

The instant Walter heard it he thought of his 
hundred thousand dollars, and the idea ‘she 
wants to catch me,” was again presented. He 
acknowledged to Elizabeth that he thought her 
friend was beautiful, and much less @isagreeable 
than he expected. But he added, “that she must 
not ask him to like her, for he knew he could 
not. She did not like him either—that he saw 
at the first glance—there was a decided anti- 
pathy between them.” 

And so indeed it seemed; for charming, fas- 
cinating, and attractive as Augusta’s manner 
was to every one else, toward Walter she main- 
taihed the same well bred indifference as when 
she first saw him. They did not seem to get on 
together @t all. Walter was coldly civil, and 
Augusta half the time did not appear to see that 
he was in the room. . Still tz the room he gene- 
rally was, if. not either walking or riding with his 
sister and her friend, though on these oceasions he 
generally kept close to Elizabeth’s side, leaving 
Augusta’s conversation to be monopolized by 
Harry. Howard, who he insisted had transferred 
his affections to the beautiful stranger. At the 
end of three weeks Augusta returned home, and 


) a few days after her departure the brother and 


sister were seated alone in the drawing-room, 
when Elizabeth observed, 

*T hoped, Walter, that after Augusta had left 
us ‘Richafd would be himself again.’ It was 
distressing to me to see what an effort it was to 
you to be civil, and you are so unused to con- 
cealing your feelings th changed you entirely. 
Indeed if fairies had fancy for young men 
they are said to have for babies, I should think 
sgme provoking elf had stolen you away, and 
put a stupid, conceited fop in your place. But 
now that ‘the enemy,’ as. mamma calls her, has 
gone, you should sing, ‘Io pan’ over her de- 
parture, and be the same merry fellow you were 
before.”? 

*T don’t see anything to be merry about,” 
said Walter gloomily. 
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* Not when a person you dislike so has quitted 
the house ?” 

I do not dislike her,’? said Walter—‘it is 
she that dislikes me.” 

*Indeed—it would be very strange if she did 
like you, when you think her pedantic and con- 
ceited, and blue, and I know not what besides,” 
said Elizabeth. 

**T do not think her pedantic, or conceited, or 
blue,”’ said Walter. 

“ Then, for pity’s sake, tell me what you do 
think of her?” 

*T think her the most beautiful, the most ex- 
cellent, the most divine creature that ever trod 
the earth—does that satisfy you ?”? 

** Now, Walter, be serious, and tell me truly.” 

** As surely as there is truth in man, that is 
my opinion.” 

** Then why did you behave so coldly to her ?” 
asked Elizabeth. 

‘* Because I saw that she thought me the vain, 
frivolous coxcomb that I am; and I hate myself 
because I know that it is true. Yes! I have 
made an effort since she has been with us—but 
it was to keep from loving her as deeply, as 
devotedly, as despairingly as I do,” and Walter 
hid his face in his hands, his whole frame trem- 
bling with emotion. : 

** Walter! dearest Walter!’’ cried Elizabeth, 
throwing her arms about his neck. I am too, 
too happy.” 

“Happy !”? exclaimed Walter, “ that I adore 
a@ woman who despises me ?”? 

* But she does not despise you, she cannot 
despise you when she knows you as you are— 
she must love you then, for you are the noblest, 
the dearest, the best of brothers.”’ 

‘Hush, Elizabeth, you must not flatter me— 
I know too well how far she is above me in all 
that is good and great to cherish a single hope 
of winning her—for I have wasted my talents, 
abated my acquirements, and led the life of a 
selfish egotist instead of that of a Christian man. 
But that is over—though we may never meet 
again—from this moment she shall be my inspi- 
ration pe 

But you will meet again,”’ interrupted Eli- 
zabeth, ‘‘and that before long—for—for—don’t 
look so at me, Walter,” she added, hiding her 
blushing face in her hands—“ she has promised 
to come again at Christmas and be my brides- 
maid.” 

“Ha!? said Walter, **so I was mistaken in 
thinking Harry had proved a recreant ?” 

* Just as you have been mistaken in every 
thing else; and if Christmas does not prove me 
right I have no true woman’s insight.” 

But till Christmas is a long—long time, 

1* 
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Elizabeth—it already seems afi age since shé 
has left us.” 

* Oh—I thought just now you never expected 
to see her again. There aré no steamboats and 
railroads, I suppose, between here and Philadel- 
phia—and no aunt who has béen begging you for 
a Visit ever since you came from Europe ?—but 
there is one thing you have forgotten, Walter,” 
said Elizabeth gravely—* that she has read 
ZEschylus.” 

** So much the better for her.”? 

* And talks philosophy and nonsense by the 
yard in all the unknown tongues.” 

“Tt is a wicked falsehood,” cried Walter. 

“ And is only fit company for learned bears, * 
and—stop, don’t interrupt me,again—that you 
have a hundred thousand dollars that she may 
have taken it into her head to appropriate to 
herself.”? 

“Oh, Elizabeth! spare me, spare me,” cried 
Walter— fool, idiot, traducer that I was.” 

Christmas came, and with it a brilliant wed--. 
ding in one of the most aristocratic circles in 
New York. The bride, our sweet Elizabeth, 
had never looked more lovely ; but even lovelier 
than she, and the belle of belles, was her charm- 
ing bridesmaid, Augusta Hastings. Walter, 
handsome, brilliant, polite to all, and devoted 
heart and soul to one, was groomsman, and 
never was lady fair more faithfully attended to. 
Walter had paid more than One visit to Phila- 
delphia in the interim, and fliough he could not 
flatter himself that he had made the slightest 
impression on Augusta’s heart, it was quite evi- 
dent she no longer disliked him, and received his 
attentions with the same frank gaiety as she did 
those of the other young fashionables who sur- 
rounded her. But it was in vain that Walter 
watched for some word or look on which he 
could hang a hope for the future, and more than 
once he would have given up to despair had not 
Elizabeth, his better genius, urged him to per- 
severe. Elizabeth well knew that a heart like 
Augusta’s was not to be lightly won, she knew 
her friend’s high ideal of manly excellence, saw 
that Walter was striving to attain to it, and with 
all the partiality of a sister’s fond affection, felt 
assured that he could reach it at last and bear 
away the prize he coveted. 

But of this there seemed no present prospect. 
Augusta returned home without having given 
her desponding lover sufficient encouragement 
to induce him to venture upon a declaration; 
and convinced of her indifference, Walter devo- 
ted himself to his long neglected studies and 
other more active duties, determined to forget 
her—but in vain. He found it was for her he 
studied, and for her he strove, until at length he 
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resolved to. chase away the small lingering hope 

that kept alive his yraston,, by running the risk 

of a rejection, 

‘* And was he indeed rejected ?”’ my fair non 
I hope, will ask. 

Come with me to that beautiful mansion on 
the Hudson, not, very far from that in which we 
first met our hero, and listen to a conversation 
between the “lord and lady there.”? Augusta 
is sitting on a low seat near her husband’s side, 
her hand is clasped: in his, and her fair, round 
cheek is resting upon it as she says— and so it 
was only because I happened to be handsome 
that you forgave me my acquirements? What 

- if I had been ugly, Walter 2” 

‘Possibly I might not then have discovered 
their value, for like most of my sex I bow to the 
influence of beauty. But I can say this much, 
that long before you eased my torments by ac- 
cepting me, I felt that the worth of the jewel 
within far outshone the beauty of the casket— 
and now that you have been four years my wife, 
I feel that the loveliness which still charms my 
senses is but dgoss compared with that which 
daily and hourly elevates my soul.’? 

— stood in Augusta’s eyes as she pressed 
the hand she held to her lips. Presently she 
said, “I have told you a hundred times, dear 
husband, that ‘ your torments,’ as you call them, 
on that occasion could scarcely have exceeded 
mines I loved you at first, even against my 
better judgment, and when that judgment de- 
cided in your favor you seemed to have forgotten 
me—a woman’s trials under such circumstances 
inp r than a man’s.”’ 

ell, here comes our little Harry, so we 

will not, talk of trials any more. One thing I 

know,” said Walter, as he took the smiling 

cherub in his arms, “that I have the best wife 
and Harry the best mother in the universe.’? 

And she a blue-stocking,’’ said Augusta, 
laughing. 

WINTER, 
BY HENRY B. HIRST. 

THev paint the Winter as a pale, old man, 
White-haired, white-bearded, trembling like a reed— 
A plant that once has bloomed and gone to seed— 

Saturn his type since the first cycle ran 

Tts shadowy round : but since this globe began 
Winter has been a warrior stout and stern, 

And not a beside a funeral urn, 

Built iets’ hold his ashes. Man 

Will one day do him justice, and will shrink 
(if he shrinks not even now,) when he shall hear 
His Boreal clarion, and avoid with fear 

His sleety arrows, seeing Winter link 
In fetters land and water, and shall quail 
To hear the whistling bullets of his hail! 








THE TEST OF LOVE. 
A STORY OF THE LAST WAR, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONQUEST AND SELF CON- 
quest,” &c. &e. 


Wuen Mr. Sinclair, the rector of St. John’s, 
in Havre de Grace, took possession of his pretty 
parsonage, and persuaded the fair and gentle 
Lucy Hilman to preside over his unpretending 
ménage, and to share the comforts that lay 
within the compass of his salary of one thou- 
sand dollars per annum, he felt that his largest 
earthly desires were fulfilled. A daughter was 
given to him, and with a grateful heart he ex- 
claimed—* surely Thou hast made my cup to 
overflow.”’ 

But he too was a man “born to frouble.”? He 
too must be initiated into those *‘ sacred myste- 
ries of sorrow,” through which the high priest 
of his profession had passed. In the succeeding 
ten years, three other children opened their soft, 
loving eyes in his home, made its air musical 
with their glad voices and ringing laughter, and 
just as he had learned to listen for the pattering 
of their dimpled feet, and his heart had throbbed 
joyously to their call, they were borne from his 
arms to the grave, and the echoes which they 
had awakened in his soul were hushed forever. 
Still his Lucy and their first born were spared, 
and as he drew them closer to his heart he could 
‘lift his trusting eyes’? to Him from whom his 
faith taught him no real evil could come to the 
loving spirit. The shadow of earth had fallen 
on his heart, but the light of heaven still beamed 
brightly there. Years passed with Mr. Sinclair 
in that deep quiet of the soul which is “ the 
sober certainty of waking bliss.’? His labors 
were labors of love, and he was welcomed to 
repose by all those charms which woman’s taste 
and woman’s tenderness ‘can bring, clustering 
around the home of him to whom her heart is 
devoted. But a darker trial than any he had 
yet known awaited him. 

War is in our borders, and that quiet town in 
which Mr. Sinclair’s life has passed is destined 
to feel its heaviest curse. Its streets are filled 
with soldiery. The dark.canopy of smoke from 
which now and then a lurid flame shoots up- 
ward, shows that their work is destruction, and 
that they will do it well. Terrified women flit 
hither and thither, mingling their shrieks in a 
wild and fiend-like concert with the crack. of 
musketry, the falling of houses, and the loud 
huzgzas and fierce outcries of excited men. At 
a distance from that quarter in which the strife 
commenced, stands a simple village church, 
within. whose shadow many of those who had 
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worshipped in its walls during the last half ; come to warn him that his confidence had been 


century, have lain down to rest from the toils 
of life. No proud mausoleum shuts the sun- 
shine from those lowly graves. Drooping elms 
and willows bend over them, and the whispering 
of their long pendent branches as the summer 
breeze sweeps them hither and thither, is the 
only sound that breaks the stillness of that hal- 
lowed air. Near the church, on the opposite 
side from this home of the dead, lies a garden, 
whose roses and honeysuckles perfume the air, 
while its bowers of lilac and laburnum, of myrtle 
and jessamine, almost shut from the view the 
pretty cottage to which it belongs. All around, 
all within that cottage is silent. Have its, in- 
mates fled ? 

The neighboring houses have been long de- 
serted, and those who left them would gladly 
have persuaded their pastor to accompany them, 
but when they called to urge his doing so, he 
could only point to the bed on which, already 
bereft of sense, and evidently fast passing from 
life, lay one “all lovely to the last.”? Mrs. Sin- 
clair’s health, delicate for years, had rapidly 
failed in the last few months, till her anxious 
husband and child, aware that a moment’s acce- 
leration of the pulse, a moment’s q 1ickening of 
the breath from whatever cause, might snatch 
her from their arms, learned to modulate every 
tone, to guard every look and movement in her 
presence. But they could not shut from her 
ears the boom of the cannon which heralded 
the approach of the foe—they could not hush 
the startling cries with which others met the 
announcement of their arrival, and the first evi- 
dences of that savage fury which desolated their 
homes, and left a dark stain on the escutcheon 
of Britain. Mrs. Sinclair uttered no cry when 
her terrors were thus excited, she even strove 
to smile upon her loved ones, to raise their 
drooping hearts, and in this, woman’s holiest 
task, the springs of her life gave way—not with 
a sudden snap, but slowly, gently—so that for 
hours her husband and daughter stood watching 
the shadow of death steal over her, hoping yet 
to catch one glance of love, one whispered fare- 
well ere she should pass forever from them. 

* Fear not, my child,”’ said Mr. Sinclair, when 
their sad vigils were first interrupted by those 
who urged their flight—‘they are enemies, it 
is true, but they are Englishmen. A peaceful 
clergyman, a defenceless woman are safe in 
their hands—they will not harm us.” 

**T have no fear, no thought of them, father !”” 
said Mary Sinclair, as she turned weeping to the 
only object of fear, or hope, or thought at that 
moment. 

But soon others of Mr. Sinclair’s parishioners 











misplaced, that no character, no age, no sex had 
proved a protection from the ruthless fury of 
their assailants. He would now have persuaded 
his daughter to accompany her friends to a place 
of safety, and when persuasions proved vain he 
would have commanded her, but, lifting her 
ealm eyes to his, she said, ‘‘ father, have you 
not taught me that,in all God’s universe, the 
only safe place for us is that to which our duty 
calls us—and is not my duty here ?”’ 

A colder heart would have argued with her, 
and might, perhaps, have proved to her that her 
duty was not there—that her father could watch 
the dying, and that it was her duty to preserve 
herself for him, but Mr. Sinclair folded her in 
his arms, while his lips moved for an instant in 
earnest prayer, and then, turning to his waiting 
friends, he said, ‘‘ go, go, my friends—I thank 
you—but God has called us to this, and He will 
care for us.”’ 

When the work of desolation had been com- 
pleted in the quarter first attacked, parties of 
soldiers straggled off from the main body in 
search of further prey. Fearful was it to nftet 
these men—their faces blackened with smoke, 
their hands stained with blood, fierce frowns 
upon their brows, and curses on their lips. The 
parsonage presented little attraction in its ex- 
ternal aspect to men whose object was. plunder, 
and they turned first to larger and moreshowy 
buildings. These were soon rifled; the noise,of. 
their ribald songs, their blasphemous oaths and 
drunken revelry penetrating often the chamber 
of death, yet scarcely awakening an emotidii in 
the presence of the great Destroyer. At length 
the little gate is flung rudely open, and unsteady 
but heavy steps ascend from the court-yard to 
the house. They cross the piazza, they enter 
the parlor where life’s gentlest courtesies and 
holiest affections have hitherto dwelt, the door 
of the room beyond is thrown-open, and two 
men stand upon its threshold, sobered for an 
instant by the scene before them. There, pale, 
emaciated, the dim eyes closed, and the face 
wearing that unearthly beauty which seems 
the token of an adieu too fond, too tender, too 
sacred for human language from the parting 
spirit to its loved ones, the wife and mother, 
speechless, senseless, yet not quite lifeless, lay 
propped by pillows. At her side knelt Mr. Sin- 
clair: the pallor of deep, overpowering emotion 
was on his cheek, yet in his lifted eyes there 
was an expression of holy faith, and you might 
almost have fancied that a smile lay upon the 
lips which were breathing forth the hallowed 
strains of prayer—‘‘ Save and deliver. us, we 
humbly beseech Thee, from the hands of our 
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enemies, that we being armed with thy defence 
may be preserved! evermore from all perils to 
glorify Thee, who art the only giver of all vic- 
tory through the merits of thy son, Jesus Christ 
our Lord—Amen.” 

Dark, sinful men as these were, fresh from 
brutal crime, those strains touched a long silent 
chord in their hearts—a chord linked with the 
memory of a smiling village in their own dis- 
tant land—with a mother’s love and the inno- 
cence of childhood. Faint—faint, alas! were 
those memories, and Mr. Sinclair’s “‘ amen” had 
scarcely issued from his lips, when the eyes of 
the leader rested on the beautiful face of Mary 
Sinclair, as, pressed to the side of her father, she 
stretched her arms out over her dying mother, 
and turned her eyes imploringly on their dreaded 
visitors. The ruffians sprang forward with words 
whose meaning was happily lost to the failing 
sense of the terror-stricken girl. Mr. Sinclair 
started to his feet, and with one arm still clasped 
around his daughter, stood between her and the 
worse than murderers before him, prepared to 
defend her with his life. For the first time he 
thifsted for blood, and looked around for some 
weapon of destruction—but his was the abode 
of peace—no weapon was there. Unarmed, 
with that loved burden—loved at this moment 
even to agony, resting on him—he stood op- 
posed to two fierce men armed to the teeth. A 
father’s strength in such a cause, who shall esti- 
mate ?—yet, alas! his adversaries were demons, 
relentless in purpose, and possessed of that su- 
perhuman force which passion gives. Weary of 
kilffhg, or influenced by that superstition which 
sometimes rules the soul from which religion is 
wholly banished, they did not avail themselves 

_of their swords. With fierce threats they un- 
@lasped his arm from that senseless form which 
sank instantly to the floor at his feet, and drew 
him across the room. They would have forced 
him into the parlor, but his resistance was des- 
perate, and ere they could accomplish this, the 
sound of a drum beating the recall was borne 
faintly to their ears. Leaving his comrade to 
hold the wildly struggling father, the bolder 
ruffian turned back toward the still prostrate 
Mary. At that moment, before she had been 
polluted by a touch, the door was thrown vio- 
lently back, and a tall, manly form strode 
through it. The gilded epaulettes and droop- 
ing feather told his rank, before the step of 
pride, and countenance of stern command had 
conveyed to the mind the conviction that you 
stood in the presence. of one accustomed to be 
obeyed. The man who grasped Mr. Sinclair 
loosed his hold and shrank cowering away. He 
went unnoticed, for the eye of the officer had 
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fallen upon him who was in the act of stooping 
to lift Mary Sinclair from the floor. With a 
single spring he was at his side, and catching 
him by the collar of his coat, he hurled him 
from him with such force that he fell stunned 
against the farther wall. Mr. Sinclair was al- 
ready bending over his daughter. As he raised 
her on his arm her head fell back exposing her 
face, around which her dark hair swept in con- 
fused masses. Her features were of chiselled 
beauty, and had they been indeed of marble they 
could not have been more bloodless in their hue, 
while her jetty lashes lay as still upon her cheek 
as if the hand of death had sealed her eyes for- 
ever. Mr. Sinclair had no such fear. He knew 
that she had only fainted, and rejoiced that God 
in his mercy had spared her the worst horrors of 
the scene; but as Captain Devaux’s eyes rested 
on her, a deeper scowl settled on his brow, and 
in a hoarse whisper he asked, 

** Have they harmed her, sir ?”? 

*‘ Not bya touch, thank God! not by a touch,”’ 
exclaimed the father as he pressed her with pas- 
sionate joy to his heart—aye, joy, even in the 
presence of her so long the light of his life, now 
passing forever from earth. For a few minutes 
the dying had been forgotten, for what was death 
—a death of peace—to the long misery into which 
man’s base, brutal passion would have converted 
the life of that pure and lovely girl? Now, how- 
ever, she was safe, and still supporting her on 
his arm, Mr. Sinclair turned to his wife and 
tenderly moistened her parched lips. What a 
mockery of all human cares seemed that pale, 
peaceful brow—peaceful, while he whose lightest 
sorrow had thrown a shadow on her life was suf- 
fering anguish inexpressible, and the child who 
had lain in her bosom, to the lightest throb of 
whose heart her own had answered, lay sense- 
less from terror in his arms. It was a scene to 
touch the hardest heart, and Captain Devaux’s 
heart was not hard. He looked around for the 
men whom he had interrupted in their hellish 
designs—they were not there. 

* Is this their work ?”’ he asked of Mr. Sinclair, 
pointing to his scarce breathing wife. ° 

**No—no—this is the gentle hand of our 
Father,” said Mr. Sinclair, as he bent his head 
and touched with his lips the sunken cheek 
dearer to him now than it had been in all its 
girlish roundness. The blood had begun to 
east a slight tinge of red into the lips of Mary 
Sinclair before Captain Devaux left the room 
in search of the men whom he was unwilling 
to leave behind him, and when he returned, the 
tremor cf her form and the close clasp with 
which she clung to her father, proved that her 
consciousness and her memory were awake. 
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His step had startled her, and as he entered he 
heard Mr. Sinclair say, “fear not, my daughter, 
that is the step of your deliverer, and though he 
is an English soldier “a4 

“T pray you, sir, judge not Englishmen by 
ruffians like these—a disgrace to the name of 
man. Believe me, every country has within it 
wretches, who, at moments such as this, when all 
social restraints are withdrawn, become demons. 
But I must leave you, sir, in safety, I trust, as I 
have sent to the ships all whom I could discover } 
in your neighborhood.” 

* Farewell, sir,”? said Mr. Sinclair, extending 
his hand—*‘ God reward you for the timely aid } 
you have this day brought to the defenceless. 
Look up, my child, and join your thanks with ; 
mine.”? 2 

Mary Sinclair raised her head from her father’s } 
bosom, and lifting her eyes for an instant to the } 
face of Captain Devaux, unclosed her lips to 
speak, but voice and words were denied her. 

“God bless you, lady!?? he exclaimed, as ‘ 
taking her hand he raised it to his lips, and 
relinquishing it with one glance of sympathy } 
at the dying, turned away and passed from the } 
room. He returned once more, but it was only | 
to leave his pistols with Mr. Sinclair. 

‘* They are loaded, sir, and in such a cause as 
you needed them in just now, even a Christian ° 
minister may use them.” 








Captain Devaux spoke rapidly, only glancing ; 
at Mary, who was already bending with self- ; 
forgetful devotion above her mother’s pillow, 
and before Mr. Sinclair could answer, he was ‘ 
gone. 

All was again silent in that deserted suburb, } 
and for long hours nothing disturbed the solemn ‘ 
stillness of the chamber of death, save the low ; 
sob or earnest prayer of parting. love, though } 
sounds of tumult had not ceased wholly in the 
village. The invaders had been interrupted in 
their work of destruction by an alarm from some 
of their own party of an approaching foe. They 
hurried to their ships with mad impetuosity, con- 
scious that their acts deserved only war to the 
knife, and that they were not prepared to cope 
with any regular force. Only those, who, like 
Captain Devaux, had held themselves aloof from 
the brutal barbarities which they had striven 
vainly to prevent, were now composed enough 
to take any steps for the safety of others. To 
collect those who had struggled off was the first 
business, and while the recall was hastily beaten, | 
Captain Devaux, selecting a small party of men 
on whom he could depend, went to patrol the 
more distant quarters of the town. Having 
seen no trace of an enemy on his way to the 
parsonage, he had somewhat hastily concluded 
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the alarm to be false, and, therefore, did not 
hesitate, before returning with his pistols to Mr. 
Sinclair, to send forward his men in charge of 
those whom he had found, promising to join 
them before they reached the point of embar- 
kation. Without a thought of danger he tra- 
versed the silent and deserted streets on his 
return, and had arrived where a single turn 
would bring him within view of the rallying 
point of his companions in arms, when the 
sound that met his practised ears told of some- 
thing more than the hurrying tread and ming- 
ling voices of soldiers rapidly embarking. Had 
his men been opposed? If so, they should not 
be without a leader—and with that thought he 
sprang forward. He was too late. Already they 
had fought their way through the band of villa- 
gers, who, maddened by the desolation of their 
homes, had gathered together such weapons as 
they could, and led on by one gallant and expe- 
rienced soldier, whom their burning houses had 
lighted to their aid, were seeking to cut off the 
retreat of some amongst their invaders, and thus 
to revenge those whom they had been unable 
to protect. Captain Devaux’s men had, as ‘we 
have said, fought their way through this band— 
He now stood alone—one 
against many—with only his good sword to aid, 
for the pistols he had given Mr. Sinclair were his 
own. To retreat unobserved was impossible, for 
his own cry of “ forward—forward, my men !’? 
uttered as he rushed to the scene of the just. de-~ 
cided contest, had betrayed him—to fight against 
such odds with the faintest hope of success was 
equally impossible, and to yield was an @iter- 
native which there seemed to be no intention 
of offering him. In an instant twenty swords 
flashed before his eyes—twenty guns were 
pointed at his breast. That instant had been 
his last had not Major Scott, the leader of 
whom we have spoken, sprung forward and 


; placed himself before him. Himself a brave 


and generous soldier, he could not tamely wit- 
ness such butchery, and pale with the terror 
for another which he had never felt himself, he 
exclaimed, ‘yield yourself, sir, quickly——a mo- 
ment’s delay and I cannot protect you.” 

Captain Devaux’s sword was in the hand of his 
noble foe, who, linking his arm in his, turned to 
face his own band, shouting as he did so, “back 
—back on your lives—he is my prisoner, and 
who touches him makes me his enemy.”’ 

The day had passed with all its exciting 
incidents. _The glow of sunset had faded into 
twilight’s soberer hues, and these had deepened 
into the darkness of night. With the darkness 


silence had settled upon the streets of Havre 
de Grace, 


Those who had trodden, for hours, 
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with burning hearts around the sites of their 
desecrated homes, retired to some charitable 
and moré fortunate neighbors, to seek such 
rest as misery tiay hope. They went with 
sullen as well as sad brows, and as they passed 
one housé in the village they muttered “ curses 
not loud, but deep.”? This was the house in 
which Major Scott had found a refuge for him- 
self and the prisoner, whom all his influence 
had scarce been able to protect. To remove 
him from Havre de Grace in the light of day, 
and under the eyes of his infuriated enemies 
was too hazardous a project to be attempted, 
and by the advice of some who seemed disposed 
to second his efforts for his safety, he had de- 
layed his departure till night should veil the 
obnoxious features of the British officer. 

At the parsonage, death had accomplished his 
work, and the room in which we have already 
seen Mr. Sinclair, bears the solemn impress of 
his presence. Beside the bed on which the life- 
less limbs have been composed with tender care, 
the pastor kneels. His prayer is no longer “let 
this cup pass from me’’—he is struggling for 
power to say, “ Father, not my will, but Thine 
be done.”? In an upper room lies Mary Sinclair. 
Tears are falling fast as summer rain drops from 
her closed eyes, but she utters neither sob nor 
moan, and by the dim light of the shaded lamp 
she seems to the two women, who, with well 
meant but officious kindness, have insisted on 
watching with her through the night, to sleep. 
A slight noise in the street causes one of these 
women to start, and she whispers to the other, 
“TJ dm feared of everything to-night—the least 
noise puts me all of a trimble, for I’m thinking 
of my Jack. He’s gone to guard that British 
soger, and I shouldn ’t wonder if he had a skrim- 
mage about him before morning.” 

** And I must say, Miss Dunham, if he did, it 
would be nothin’ more than them deserves as 
would go for to guard them cruel British.” 

“But they do say, Miss Caxton, that this 
Capin—for Jack says he is a Capin—was better’ 
than the rest—that he took the part of our people 
éverywhere when he found there wasn’t any fair } 
fight, and that he was drivin’ his men to the ships 
when we caught him.” 

“Them may believe that that will, but for my : 
part I think that it must be a poor, mean speritted 
American that will hold guard over one of them : 
British——”* ; 

* Not so mean speritted as you think perhaps,”’ | 
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said Jack’s mother with a flushed face.: 

“Well, I must say, Miss Dunham, I never 
thought Jack would do heer, a oo T ; 
had——” 

Mrs. Caxton stoppéd alias but her com- 


wae 


panion would hear the whole—“ well, ma’am, if 
you had—what if you had?” 

** Why, then, Miss Dunham, I should ’nt have 
been so well pleased to see him keepin’ company 
with my Sarah—but after this, of course, that ’s 
at an end.”? 

‘May be, Miss Caxton, you may think to- 
morrow mornin’ that it would have been just 
as well to wait till the night was gone before 
you said that—when you see the British Capin 
hanging by the neck in his fine regimentals, and 
hear that his guard weré the men that did it— 
as I know they ’ve sworn to do—you may think 
after all they a’nt so mean speritted.”’ 

*‘ Miss Dunham! if they ’Il do that, I *ll unsay 
every word I ’ve said, and proud enough I would 
be to call one of ’em my son-in-law—but now 
do tell me all about it—she’s asleep you see,” 
glancing at Mary Sinclair, ‘and there a’nt no 
body to hear.”’ 

*¢ Why, there a’nt much to tell. You see the 
major wouldn ’*t give way no how at all about 
this here man—so, as they didn’t want to fight 
him, they agreed that some of the real true blues 
who a’nt afeard of nothin’, should seem to help 
the major and persuade him to keep the man 
here till late in the night, and that they would 
guard him—but they were to take care to have 
the key of his room, and when the major goes 
there he ’ll find it empty, or at best only a bloody 
corpse there. They ’ll hang him if they can get 
him out of the window without too much noise, 
but if there ’s any danger of his waking the major 
with his seréeching, they ’Il stop his voice quick 
enough.” 

Any further conversation between these dis- 
creet watchers was prévented by a sudden move- 
ment on the part of Mary Sinclair. Springing 
from her bed she was hastening to the door when 
her steps were arrested. 

* Dear me, Miss Mary ! where are you going ? 
Now do lie down again, my dear young lady !— 
be patient—it’s the Lord’s will, you know.” 
Such were the remonstrances of her officious 
attendants, while, one on either side, they strove 
to lead her back again, but Mary persisted. 

**T must go to my father, Mrs. Dunham, pray 
let me go, Mrs. Caxton, I must speak to my 
father.”’ 

‘Well, then, my good young lady, just put 
your wrapping gown round you first, and put 


$ your feet in these slippers.” 


Mary complied silently, and then was suffered 
to proceéd. Rapidly she flew to her father’s 
room—it was unoccupied, and a glance at his 
‘ bed showed her that it had not been disturbed. 

was at no loss to conjecture where she 
should find her father—but as she approached 
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that room her steps grew slower, lighter—she 
was treading on holy ground. With difficulty 
she nerved herself to turn the latch of the door, 
and in an awed whisper she entreated her father 
tocome to her. Mr. Sinclair rose from his knees, 
but he lingered a moment to cast one look on 
that still lovely face, to press his lips to that 
cold brow, and then, reverently veiling it, he 
approached his daughter. 

* Come quickly, papa!—not a moment is to 
be lost if you would save him from death, and 
such a death—oh, papa! papa!—it may be even 
now too late,”? 

Her tale was rapidly told, and before it was 
concluded Mr. Sinclair was ready for action. 

*¢ But the house, Mary—what house is he in ?” 

This Mary could not tell, but rapidly ascend- 
ing the stairs to her room, Mr. Sinclair obtained 
from the two gossips the information he sought, 
Startled as they were by his appearance, they 
reverenced the rector too much to question his 
designs. Leaving his daughter to forget even 
her own heavy sorrow in the imminent danger 
of another—of one whom, without any very 
satisfactory reason, she as well as Mr. Sinclair 
had at once concluded to be her deliverer of the 
morning—let us follow his steps. 

The church clock tolled eleven as Mr. Sinclair 
passed, and the sound made his fleet movements 
fleeter still. Street after street was traversed 





strangely fascinated eye turns to that object of 
horror. Is it the agitation of a death struggle 
which causes it now to swing to and fro in the 
dusky air? The thought that life may not yet 
be extinct gives him new strength—he runs— 
he flies to Major Scott’s lodgings, for from him 
alone is he secure of aid in his present purpose. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED,) 





SEED SOWING. 


BY MRS. Le H. SIGOURNEY. 


GREEN in the farmer’s furrow springs the grain; 
And he who follows Adam in his toil, 

That garden toil which makes the spirit young— 
Doth find, with mystic change, the blacken’d mould 


« Transform’d and pencil’d in the tulip leaf 


The rich carnation, the imperial rose— 
The wondrous cactus, with its countless forms, 
While the ungainly sapling spreads its boughs, 
Laden with bloom and fruitage. 

Nature’s self 
Without man’s aid, doth make the desert glad 
And deck the wilderness. The winged seed 
Which to the husbandry of gales she trusts, 
Taketh due root, and up the daisy comes, 
The pallid grass-flower; the fresh violet, 
The water-loving lotus—the fair vine 
Clasping the grey rock with a thousand arms— 
The arbutus, creeping low in leafly grove, 
Yet cannot keep the secret of its birth 


without a voice or tread, save his own, breaking ; For its sweet, blabbing breath. 


the stillness of the night. At length he reached 
the point of the day’s devastations. Dismantled 
and roofless houses, from which a dull glimmer 
showed that the fire was not yet wholly extin- 
guished, were seen rising here and there, while 
in intervening spaces a charred and smouldering 
heap alone gave evidence that man had had his 
dwelling there. A rapid glance as he passed 
without a pause over this ground told its deso- 
lation. But see—what object meets his eye and 
causes every nerve to thrill with apprehension ? 


’ From the midst of one of those blackened heaps 


a single post shoots up—wildly Mr. Sinclair casts 
his eyes upward to its summit—gracious heaven! 
is he too late? To that post, at about thirty feet 
from the ground, a cross piece is attached, to 
which a rope has been secured, and from that rope 
a dark object hangs motionless. Sick with horror 
he stops—he gazes—no! it is no illusion—dimly 
defined against the star-lit sky, his eye, dilated 
by terror, traces the form of man, and fancy sup- 
plies the traits of him who stood before him but 
a few hours since in all the flush of manhood— 
every movement replete with energy, every look 
full of proud resolve and generous feeling. With 
a searching glance Mr. Sinclair. looks around for 
the murderers—but. they are gone—again, his 














The willows fringe 
The water-courses, the majestic elm 
Roundeth its temple arch, the forest oak, 
And that which is a forest in itself 
The mighty banian, all with pride attest 
The unconstrain’d fidelity of earth 
Unto her trust. 

Thou too, oh, human heart! 
God-sown, heaven-dew’d—what witness dost thou bear 
Of faithful stewardship? Seed of good thoughts 
Was scatter’d in thee, by that Book which makes 
The simple wise. Is there no evil germ 
Admitted by thee ?—-no dark motive made 
Welcome with foul and bat-like wings to cling 
Amid thine imagery? 

Seed of good words 
The Holy Spirit o’er thy soul did strew, 
Breathing upon them. Do they blossom there, 
In peace and wisdom? Ah, thou busy tongue, 
So frivolous, so loud with idle mirth, 
So eloquent in trifles, and so dumb 
Oft times, when piety doth ask thine aid, 
Be true, and tell! 

Seed of good deeds was sown 
Beneath the beams of His example pure, 
Who trod the narrow way in loneliness, 
Nor shrank from homeless poverty and toil 
So he might save the lost. 

Pilgrim !—whose span 
Is shortening every moment—are there none 
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Who hunger, or are naked ?—none who thirst 
For knowledge? pine in prison? or are toss’d 
Without Heaven’s compass on the stormy sea? 
None who do idols worship, groping dark 
After an unknown God?—or wear the chains 


And melt away? 
, Haste, ere the gather’d shades 


Fall on thee from the tomb where none may work, 
And throw a shelter o’er the orphan head, 

Cheer the sad mourner, light the heathen soul, 
And justify thy Maker’s husbandry ; 

So that His angels who go forth to reap 

Earth’s ripen’d harvest for the judgment day, 

Put not the sickle in with tears to find 

The tares for burning overtop the wheat. 





THOU NEVER THINKEST OF ME. 
BY ELLEN D. W. BUSH. 


THERE’S not a pulse that stirs my soul, 
There’s not a thought I own, 
There’s not a wish without control 
But turns to thee alone, 
And thus I ever think on thee 
While not a thought is cast on me! 


I never look upon thy name 

Familiar as it was of yore, 

But mem’ry sighs to see again 

Those joyous days that come no more, 
And yet my name thou’lt often see 





And never cast a thought on me! 


When thoughts like these dwell in my heart 
*T will sadly beat and almost break 
From dreams of love, how can I part, Q 
And words of joy e’er learn to speak? 
Yet thou canst tell of love for thee é 
And never cast a thought on me! ; 
Aye! tears are gushing, crowding fast, 3 
My hand is feeble as I trace § 
These lines which echo back the past, 3 
No look of love bends o’er my face, 
And now till death it thus must be, 
For thou dost never think of me! 


$ 
Well! be it so, I soon shall rest : 
Within the quiet, welcome grave, $ 
Where not a pang can rend my breast, 
From one I would have died to save, 
But blessings, blessings love, on thee, i 
Ah! then, perchance, thou’It think of me! > 


THE NEW YEAR. 
Hark! from the bare and ghastly trees 
A wailing voice comes sad and low— 
The old year in the wood lies dead, 
His sepulchre the icy snow! 
But morning dawns, and o’er the hills 
A golden burst of light is spread— 
Look out—for lo! the New Year comes 
A halo glittering round hishead. _—iB. F. T. 











ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 
OF THE FEUDAL AGES. 


Tue most gorgeous volumes in existence are 
the illuminated manuscripts of the feudal ages. 
One of these was lately exhibited in Philadelphia. 
It was a prayer-book of thick vellum, and the 
characters were so admirably written that, at first 
sight, they seemed to be engraved. The initial 
letters were executed in azure, gold and other 
colors, in the style of the title-page in the pre- 
sent number, which we have had prepared, at a 
great cost, to give our readers an idea of these 
superbly illuminated manuscripts. 

The art of illuminating manuscripts had a 
very early origin. Among the Romans it was 
used to embellish their poems. It principally 
flourished, however, from the fifth to the tenth 
century, and was employed in adorning prayer 
books and copies of the Scriptures. Wherever 
the beginning of a gospel afforded opportunity, 
the artist executed some appropriate picture, 
into which the initial letter was generally in- 
troduced. At other times the initial letter was 
surrounded by arabesques, or graceful designs, 
as in our title-page. These pictures were exe- 
cuted with the precision and finish of the nicest 
miniatures; and years were often consumed in 
producing a single copy of the Holy Scriptures. 
This was one cause of the high price of books at 
that early period. 

During the darkness of the feudal ages, the 
illumination of manuscripts fell almost entirely 
into the hands of the monks, some of whom 
spent their lives in the production of a favorite 
volume. The libraries of Europe still contain 
specimens of this species of writing which are 
the wonder of the world. In many instances 
every leaf boasts a painting, the design and exe- 
cution of which must have consumed weeks. 
Some of the pictures display a genius of the 
highest order. In general, however, during the 
feudal ages the taste of the illuminators was bar- 
barous and uncouth. But on the revival of art 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, several 
works of this class were produced of the most 
exquisite description. They still show, in the 
royal library at Paris, illuminated manuscripts 
every page of which contains a picture, executed 
in a style of art that could not, even now, be 
surpassed. 

The title-page, in this number, is the best imi- 
tation of the illuminated style we have ever seen 
in America. It is executed, not only in azure and 
gold, but in three other colors. Nothing of the 
kind has ever appeared before. We have spared 
no cost in getting it up, and our friends may boast 
of it as a very great curiosity. 
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THE COBRA DI CAPELLO. 
A SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCH. 
BY T. MAYNE REID. 


‘Ve! Senor! la casa del mio padré!” cried 
my companion, who had reached the top of the 
precipice, and stood pointing downward toward 
the south east. 

“For heaven’s sake, Enriqué, a little help, or 
I shall never get over this ledge—oh, God!’ 

I could not help looking back. A huge mass of 
porphyry loosened by my exertions, was leaping 
from crag to crag. It was fearful to watch its 
descent tearing away the vines and parasitical 
plants, until dashing into the very apex of a 
mountain palm it rove the broad leaves from 
the stem, and with a noise like thunder rolled 
into the dark abyss of the valley. The parrots 
and monkeys that had chattered at us as we 
were climbing up, screamed with terrcr. I was 
not less terrified myself. I felt dizzy, and clung 
to a wild grape vine that grew from the rock, re- 
peating my request for assistance. I ventured 
to look up. Not ten feet above me, on the brow 
of the precipice, stood the young Caraquin, with 
his head uncovered, still looking toward the 
south east. He seemed in a reverie, and I could 
distinctly hear him mutter while he crossed him- 
self, 

“El valle del mio natividad,’? (my native 
valley.) 

“Por amor dios, Senor Enriqué!”? I shouted 
as loudly as my fears would permit me, “help 
me up this ledge !”” 

“ Ha—ha—mio amigo,” cried he, starting at 
my voite, and laughing heartily at my terrified 
looks. ‘* Americanos no son montaneros! here, 
lay hold!” and he swung me one end of his 
serapé which he had twisted into the form of a 
rope. I eagerly grasped the depending mantle, 
and was soon deposited upon the edge of the 
precipice. My curiosity for the picturesque 
being fully satisfied, I scrambled nearly ten 
paces from the brink before I ventured to look 
back. 

‘*Thanks, Senor Enriqué, I can now breathe 
freely !”? 

The expression of the student’s face was irre- 
sistibly comic—mine was no doubt equally so— 
though from a different cause—and the rocks 
rang with our mutual laughter. 

“Ve, Senor! la casa del mio padré! alli-en 
el valle!” repeated he, pointing to a beautiful 
valley that opened to the south east. I looked 
in the direction indicated. Was it an earthly 
scene? It was more like a landscape of heaven! 
The valley, formed by two ramifications of the 
Vor. IX.—2 














cerro we had just climbed, and clothed in the 
soft, voluptuous verdure of a southern clime, 
gradually sloped downward from our feet, until 
it terminated in the still blue waters of Lake 
Valencia! Broad fields of sugar cane, inter- 
spersed with clumps of cocoa trees and bananas, 
all in full blossom, lay in the bottom of the val- 
ley, with here and there a blooming rice field, 
amidst whose fringes of flowers a small stream 
like a silver serpent wound its tortuous course 
toward the lake. Negro and Indian laborers in 
blue and white cotton dresses, and broad Guaya- 
quil hats, were at work in the fields, and their 
merry songs and frequent “vayas” to their 
mules, lent to the scene an air of peculiar 
animation! Up the sides of the valley, from 
the bright green foliage of the orange, or the 
darker lining of the olive grove, peered forth 
the gay walls of smiling cottages, while the 
blue smoke rose tapering upward, as though 
it sought to blend and mingle with the deeper — 
blue of a cloudless sky—and away far down, 
and seemingly on the edge of the water, and amid 
a forest of variegated colors, purple and yellow, 
and orange and green, sprung the bold cupola 
and terraced roof of a princely mansion, to 
which the student Enriqué pointed as “la 
casa del mio padré,’’ (the house of his father.) 

I had known Enriqué about six months. He 
was a student at the university of Caraccas. I 
always believed him to be a “‘ gentleman born,” 
(as he was a gentlemau bred) but I never im- 
agined that he was heir to a whole valley com- 
prising a magnificent hacienda, several hundred 
laborers, and a splendid casa. Accident intro- 
duced us. It was my luck to have saved his 
life, and I think I may say that he was grateful. 
But for his attentive nursing the vomito prieto 
would have “done” for me some three months 
before. 

Having little to attach me to Caraccas, (or to 
any place else) I agreed to accompany him on 
his semi-annual parental visit, and this leads me 
to where I had left off. No—it only brings me 
to the foot of the mountain cerro. Arriving here 
at ten o’clock in the morning, Enriqué pro- 
posed that we two should scale the precipice by 
a path well known to him, while our servants 
should take the mules and baggage round by 
the road—the only practicable one leading to 
the lake. Our journey would be three miles— 
they would have to travel fifteen before reaching 
the hacienda. The proposal was accepted, the 
precipice scaled—and now we had arrived where 
the reader first found us, on the top of the cerro. 

We remained for some time silent as if by a 
mutual understanding, both of us, though with 
different feelings, gazing upon the beautiful 
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scene. I could imagine those of the student and 
enyy him their enjoyment, Ten years before, I 
too, having escaped from the cloister-like walls 
of my college, from the summit of a distant hill 
had looked upon my home, and hailed it with 
enthusiastic joy—the dark grey roof and chimney 
peering above a clump of patriarchal oaks, the 
old windows, the lawn, and a thousand well 
known objects, rushed upon my sight and into 
my soul, filling it with pleasant fancies—I could 
see the hand of my father stretched forth to wel- 
come me. I could feel the kiss of my still youth- 
ful mother blending upon my cheek with her tears 
of joy, I could hear the prattle of my pretty 
sisters, of my brothers, (all younger than myself) 
and then—oh, God! are these scenes never more 
to return? No! not now, evenin fancy! Ten 
years of toil aad travyel—ten years of contact 
with all that constitutes world—wild wander- 
ings of body and goul—the mind grasping vainly, 
and to its own destruction, at the very elements 
of thought that have worn them, almost burned 
them from the book of memory—all—all—all! 
But I wander. 

Enriqué is still gazing on the lovely scene. I 
shall not interrupt his waking dream—no, not 
for the world! I can almost read his thoughts: 
the half suppressed breath, the steadfast, distant 
look tells that his soulis yonder. The landscape 
upon which lay my native home bore the wintry 
aspect of a northern clime, while here the view 
is warm andsunny—but are his emotions warmer 
than mine were? 

Quien sabe??? I said aloud. 

“Quien sabe??? repeated the student, “ who 
knows what ?’’ 

“Nothing, nothing, Enriqué, I was thinking 
what a beautiful spot is your native place—you 
may. be, proud of it.’? 

**True, Senor; it is beautiful.” 

“And you were thinking———”’ 

“Of what, Senor??? 

“Of your father’s welcome—your mother’s 
blessing.”? 

* Anything else ?”? 

‘Your sister’s kiss.” 

‘You are right, Senor, I was—the little Isi- 
dore. will be so happy to see her brother, and,” 
after a pause he added, “to welcome the pre- 

server of. her brother’s life,’ 

‘You have no brothers, Enrique 2” 

** Not. now—one I had—he perished in the 
revolution, which, as you know, has carried off 
some. of the best and bravest Caraquins. He 
died fox his country, for liberty, and by the 
gruelty of, the. monster Boues, but he was well 
avenged. We-willnow descend into the valley, 
it is but, two, miles to the house, veamas !” 





We commenced making our descent. The 
trees as we advanced toward the lake became 
taller and thicker, and the woods grew darker 
and more umbrageous. We followed a cool, 
shady avenue, made by the peons as they went 
back and forward to the hills. As we approached 
the house, the avenue opened into. a beautiful 
lane, bordered by rows of tall palms, with hedges 
of jessamine and orange trees between. 

“Let us follow this lane,” said the student, 
it will bring us right upon the house, and 
unless we be so unlucky as to meet some of the 
servants, we will have the pleasure of surprizing 
mother and sister. I wish it very much—let us 
approach with silence.” 

We entered the lane. As we proceeded, the 
tall jessamine hedges and orange boughs met, 
and were interwoven above our heads. The 
sun could not penetrate their thick foliage, but 
the bright rays appearing through the leaves 
gave them a deep yellow hue, and it seemed as 
though we were walking beneath a canopy of 
gold! The jessamines were in full bloom, filling 
the atmosphere with a delicious fragrance, and 
humming birds of every hue and species, green 
and gold, and rose-colored, and topaz, flew up 
and down the lane, and whirred in our faces, 
like wandering sun-rays, or regardless of our 
presence, balanced themselves on the nearest 
flowers. Other birds of brilliant plumage, par- 
rots, paraquets and troupiales, flashed across 
our path, or scared at our approach, flew off 
uttering loud screams, toward the adjacent 
woods. Occasionally a beautiful snake would 
drop from the pendent limb where he had been 
rifling the nest of the oriole, and glide swiftly 
and with guilty look under the protectiowof the 
thick shrubbery. We arrived at length at the 
end of the lane, where it opened into a beautiful 
garden or parterre, directly in front of the house. 

This scene was indeed an Eden. Everything 


; which the eye of taste could desire was here— 


the soft—the rich—the bright and the beautiful. 
Tropical fruits and flowers of every species flung 
their incense around—palms, plantains, orange, 
olive and caymete trees blended their brilliant 
leaves, and screened the hot sun from the dah- 
lias and humbler flowers that blossomed on the 
rich soil—the tamarind drooped over the tank, 
filled with cool, clear water; and numerous 
fountains. flung their crystal drops on the soft 
lilies beneath. It was indeed a bright scene of 
fountains and flowers, reminding one of sweet 
pictures in Persian fable—delicious dreams of 
the golden orient! 

The house (I might say palace) in the back- 





ground corresponded with the parterre in rich 
and tasteful outline. The architecture was 
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oriental, of light proportions, with cupola, terrace 
and turretted roof. Screening one wing and 
stretched toward the border of the lake, was a 
grove of citron trees. Scarlet vines, lianas and 
other parasites, reaching from the boughs of 
an old date tree, and weaving with the citron 
branches, had laid hold of the bamboo reeds that 
sheltered the piazza, and formed a cool and um- 
brageous canopy of leaves and flowers. 

Through this citron grove, and among the 
flowers of the liana were thousands of hum- 
ming birds—it seemed to be their favorite re- 
sort. The leaves were moving as though alive, 
and the little creatures twinkled among the 
blossoms like a troop of fire flies. The only 
sounds that broke the stillness were sounds of 
music and love—the voices of nature’s brightest 
and most beautiful things. Passing on through 
the parterre we arrived, silently, in front of the 
piazza. 

*Hush—soft,”? whispered the student, grasp- 
ing me by the arm and moving stealthily on tip- 
toe. * Some one is taking siesta in yonder shade 
—I see the hammock through the leaves at the 
end of the piazza—stay and let me reconnoitre.”” 

We were about entering the verandah—the 
student foremost. His foot was already on the 
step, (there was only one) when suddenly stop- 
ping he again motioned silence, whispering half 
to himself. 

** Sister !—sweet little sister!—she is aleep!”’ 

Suddenly the expression of his countenance 

changed, his face became deadly pale, his whole 
frame quivered, and drawing his machette, he 
bounded into the piazza. Here he stopped trem- 
bling fearfully, as if undecided how to act, the 
very picture of despair! 
: Curiosity could hold back no longer, and leap- 
ing on the piazza, I beheld a scene that I can 
but faintly portray, though it was ifffpressed 
upon my memory with a fearful and horrible 
distinctness. 

Stretched upon an Indian grass hammock 
which reached from the piazza railing to a limb 
of the date tree, was a beautiful female. A 
light dress was thrown over her, so light as to 
show the full development of her rounded limbs. 
Her bosom, partly nude, rose and fell with the 
regular breathings of innocence.’ Her lips like 
two rose buds stripped of their green casing, 

“were slightly parted, disclosing a beautiful row 

‘pearls, while the whole contour of her fea- 
tures was purely Grecian. One rounded and 
voluptuous arm fell over the hammock, and 
hung pointing downward, while beside it a thick 
fold of black hair, that had escaped from its fas- 
tening, almost reached the earth. 

An Indian girl of slight frame lay upon the 





wa 


ground beneath the hammock, sttetched out upon 
a matrass. She was nearly nude, a Ssitigle cloth 
of cotton concealing her olive colored limbs. She 
tod, like her mistress, was asleep. 

There was nothing so fearful in this pictire; 
the various points of which cdine under my ob- 
servation in a second of time, and I was about 
to turn inquiringly toward my companion, wlien 
I perceived a slight motion ift an object directly 
over the hammock, that had hitherto escaped 
my notice. Oh, God! half warped in spiral 
rings round a limb of the date tree—half sus- 
pended, with head projecting, glistenitig eyes 
and flashing fangs, hung the fearful Cobra di 
Capello. His huge body, fearfully beautiful, 
gleamed and lubricated in the sun, flashés of 
which, at intervals, reached him through the 
leaves, while his neck and head curved over 
the unconscious sleeper, undulating backward 
and forward not ten inches from her face. His 
mouth was wide open, from which protruded ~ 
two bright fiery fangs, while his eyes glistened 
with the fierceness of revenge. He seemed 
triumphantly to hold his victim under some 
fearful fascination, while he gloated upon her 
beauty with a horrible, yet human-like passion. 
It was a terrific picture, beautiful in thie ex- 
treme, but of that beauty which fills the soul 
with agonizing fear. The slightest motion of 
that lovely arni, the slightest marmivr of those 
pouting lips, and she is lost! 

* Holdt for God’s sake, Enriqué—stay !” 

I saw, at a glance, that to approach the 
sleepers was but to seal the doom of her in 
the hammock, and [I silently, but firmly re- 
strained the almost frantic youth. There was 
but one way to save her, and I determined to 
try it. 

Over my shoulder hung (what I had carried 
if all my travels through South Ametica) a 
short “Yankee” rifle, and much practice had 
made me a fair shot. I knew that to hit the 
monster in the eye offered the only chance of 
saving the sleeping girl. Taking my position 
(there were not ten secorids of time wasted in 
all that I have related) I lévelled my piece— 
my mark was the Cobra’s eye, but his héad so 
undulated backward arid forward; drid the orb 
glistened in such a mariner that at first I dpuld 
not gain a sight upon it. Presently, however, 
his head stood still—he was evidently about to 
make the spring—in another moment his fiery 
fangs would have been butied in the beautiful 
bosom beneath. I beeanie satisfied with my 
view and fired. 

A double scréam followed the'shiot: The two 
girls had sprung from their sleeping position, and 
with the tortuous and spiral wanderings of the 
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snake, formed a fearful and changing tableau; 
we (myself and the student) rushed forward, 
but before we could reach the spot the Cobra 
had firmly wound himself around the slight 
form of the Indian girl, and was crushing her 
to death, Blood spouted from her lips and 
nostrils, and her delicate limbs crackled beneath 
the pressure. When Enriqué severed the mon- 
ster, which he did with one blow of his machette, 
and unwound the serpent folds from her body, 
the Indian girl showed no signs of life. Her 
limbs only quivered at being released from their 
dreadful fastenings. She was dead! 

We examined the Cobra. The rifle bullet had 
passed through his eye, and by this means, no 
doubt, saved the life of my friend’s sister, who 
afterward became my wife—but the shot, fortu- 
nately for her, was fatal to another, though an 
humbler victim! 


MOT:HER AND CHILD. 
BY LYDIA J. PIERSON. 


On a low couch, in vestments white of death 
Lay a young infant like a form of wax, 

It was so fair, even to transparency, 

And beautifully moulded. But the lip 

Was livid, and the eyes closed heavily 

In the eternal sleep. On the same bed 

Its mother languished like a broken flower, 
Breathing the treasures of its perfume out 

At once in dying sighs. Her rich brown hair 
Fell o’er the pillow in dishevelled curls, 
Causing her high, smooth forehead to appear 
More pearly in its whiteness, while her cheeks 
Wore each a flush like a half withered rose. 
The soft veined lids lay heavy on her eyes 

So blue and deep, like fountains garnered up 
In marble basins, ’neath corulean skies. 

But on the long, dark lashes hung the last 
O’erflowing of their waters, for the ice 

Of death was gathering o’er them. From her lips 
Came low and fitful murmurings of prayer, 
And praise to the Redeemer. Thus she died! 





THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 
BY JANE WEAVER. 

How wild the gale!—the snow falls fast, 

The bare trees shiver in the blast; 

Beneath their racks low crouch the kine, 

Hark! at the door the house-dog’s whine. 


Yet o’er the fields, fatigued and slow, 
A wan form struggles through the snow, 

. A sickly babe her arms enclose, 
While through her rags the cold wind blows. 
Alas! no welcome home she seés, 
But on her cheek the tear-drops freeze’; 
fort hove: saneh ne whet they eller 
The lone, unfriended, homeless poor! . 





A PRESCRIPTION. 
BY EDGAR WAYNE, M. D. 
I. 

OF HARRY HILLIARD. 


Harry Hiniiarp was one of athousand. He 
had a good report, not only of those that were 
without, but of those that were within his father’s 
household. Of the former the poor declared him 
the best of friends; the old pronounced him the 
most considerate of young men; the rich submit- 
ted their plans and purchases to his judgment; the 
young sought his agreeable society and sparkling 
conversation. The serious admitted that such 
cheerfulness as Harry’s was so far from being 
reprehensible that it was a model for those who 
would adorn their walk and conversation; and 
the gay quoted his example to show that a young 
man may be witty and accomplished, nay, a little 
erratic upon proper occasions, and still keep him- 
self, like the Chevalier Bayard, “sans peur, et 
sans reproche.”? Men admired his manly sense, 
women idolized his exquisite perception of the 
poetical and beautiful. Children pursued him as 
if he had been but a bundle of animate confec- 
tions—and here, by the way, is a~chance for a 
very proper remark in parenthesis, by one who 
is uo chicken, and whose memory runs back 
through more than one generation of youngsters, 
who have risen to call his early play-mates pere 
and mere— 

All folly, thine incomparable oil, Macassar!— 
There is no balm in Columbia for grey hairs! 
But to our remark. It is merely to caution the 
ladies that though a man have all accomplish- 
ments, if he have no love and charity for chil- 
dren, he is a bad subject. Distrust him—unless 
you would have your own children (and his) the 
objects 6f his incessant torment. Well, Harry 
was wealthy, also. He was a dutiful son—and 
affectionate brother, and everybody said he would 
make an excellent husband. But: Wewill save 
what this but hinges upon for the last parapraph. 

Il. 
OF HARRY HILLIARD’S GERALDINE. 

Geraldine was pretty—of course. But every 
body (“of course,”? again,) did not concede that. 
Sometimes a blonde will praise a brunette, and 
vice versa, because either may admit that the, 
other is beautiful, in her style, while the speakep 
reserves to herself the pre-eminence in her oWn. 
Oftener, however, praise of one woman is dis- 
praise of others by comparison, and we cannot, 
therefore, desire or expect that ladies, however 
courteous and impartial they may be, will elevate 
rivals at their own expense—especially dangerous 
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rivals. Therefore it was that everybody did not 
admit Geraldine’s beauty. Harry, however, saw 
and worshipped, not only what graces and ex- 
cellences she really possessed, but, lover-like, he 
imagined many more, and blemishes were con- 
verted in his eyes into beauties or “agreeable 
oddities.” Harry in the first paragraph cau- 
tioned the ladies, there is no harm in the second 
in warning the gentlemen. Analyze those same 
agreeable oddities wherever your happiness is 
concerned, before the fiat of ordering fealty com- 
pels you to shoulder them “for better for worse.” 
Like the clown in Joe Miller, you may find them 
so much worse than you took them for, that the 
“agreeable oddities” of the honey-moon and 
moons precedent, will be rendered in your after 
life humdrum vernacular, into ‘disagreeable im- 
pertinences. Now revenons! If all did not con- 
sider Geraldine perfect, that did not discompose 
our hero. Men, and women too, have ever an 
expert way of getting over serious difficulties in 
this sort of affairs. If love wére not blind, the 
single blessed soon be so far in the ma- 
jority as to vote@ penal statute against matri- 
mony. Geraldine was better than the multitude 
of the fair half of creation; and though she was 
not without faults, she was freer from them than 
many a wife is, with whom her husband lives 
happily. Odd Fellowship has not half the mys- 
teries that happy matrimonial life requires a 
knowledge of. Geraldine was good tempered— 
equable—affectionate—of a correct tone of mind, 
an rals, not forgetting the minor morals. In 
e was a true woman. As the women 
(the young ones we mean) she was 
altogether of a nature to love her husband to 
distraction. That sort of affection happens not 
seldom, and very literally. 


IIl. 
OF THE TWAIN, BECOME ONE FLESH. 


The bride—for weeks enough had not passed 
to permit that euphemism to grow into the honest 
and frank bluntness of the plainer word, wife— 
the bride sat in her lonely bower—for boudoir is 
only the same thing in two unpoetical syllables. 
There were all the symptoms of “‘ hope deferred”’ 
in her manner and attire. She wore an evening 
dress ey ly elaborated for some special and 
immeliBecacion, even to the carriage articles 

ich were to protect her person and embellish- 
ments in the transit from her own house to that 
of the friend who was to be “at home,” that 
evening, to Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard, and some 
hundreds of others. Geraldine had long been 
ready, and the hour had passed, the last at which 
the very highest of the hawt ton could show its 
disrespect for its hostess, by. the fashionabie 
Q* 


impertinence of tardiness. And in the dining 
room, if you peeped in thete; you would see 4 
grate hook, supporting, beside the fire; a cover 
from the dinner table of hours ago, while pre- 
parations for tea, stood in all the stately gloom of 
untastedness upon the table, like two successive 
unpaid instalments of Harry Hilliard’s neglected 
domestic devoirs. If you can shOw me a woman 
who would not, under such circumstances be as 
wickedly crabbed as the Rev. Sidney Smith him- 
self, I will show one, who is either a great deal 
less than woman, being without her household 
virtues, or a great deal more than mortal, having 
an angel’s patience. 


IV. 
WHAT MRS. GRUNDY salID. 


Every couple, when first married, becomes the 
town-talk—the town meaning simply that part 
; of it, whose members know the parties. All the 
matters pertinent to the newly wedded; and . 
many matters impertinent are said of them and 
to them. On the whole, however, it is generally 
a very harmless and meaningless tempest of 
small talk, in which pleasant breezes predomi- 
nate. After this storm comes a calm, uninter- 
rupted, unless there should occur in the marriage 
experience of the pair, some circumstances out 
of the ordinary routine, on which Mrs, Grundy 
can hang her tropes, figures, and reflections— 
some unexplainable things, giving rise to dire 
imaginings, awful forebodings and very melan~ 
S choly sighs of sympathy. In the case of our 
friends, Mrs. Grundy and company, some began 
to have troublesome surmises.. Such things 
thought, werepof necessity spoken, for the ease 
is not on record in which the imagination and the 
utterance of scandal were not instantaneously 
contemporaneous. All the clique were at first 
afraid that Mr. and Mrs. Hilliard were not 
happy together. Then they proceeded to pro- 

ounce their fears too well grounded, and at 
ae to state the circumstances as an actual 

and admitted fact. This threshold crossed, all 
future difficulty in the premises was removed. 
All the Mesdames Candors were full of talk. 
All the young people who envied Harry or his 
wife before or at marriage—all who disliked 
them or their set for any earthly reason, or for 
no reason at all—everybody who took pleasure 
in malicious gossip—all who liked chit-ehat— 
the spitefully thoughtful and the giddily lequa- 
cious, by words, deeds, shrugs, direct state- 
ments, blind inuendoes, ‘‘I told you so,” and 
‘I expected it,’? gave wind and currency to 
terrible tales of the miserable life of the Hil- 
liards. The women said he was a dectived 
and unfortunate man. The men declared she 
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was an abused and neglected woman. Each 
young lady thought “if, as he should, he had 
only married me!’? Every young gentleman 
supposed the case, “‘if, as she might, she would 
but have preferred a man worth her while!” 
And Mrs, Grundy did not scruple to say, that 
she had good reason to know that Mr. and Mrs. 
Hilliard had been each heard to admit that if 
they had not married each other, each might 
have—married somebody else! Seriously and 
soberly, it must be admitted, that neither had 
found quite the anticipated paradise. What 
was the matter? 
¥. 


WHAT A TRUE FRIEND DID. 

Amid all this buzz of detraction, which had 
risen to such a pitch that the unlucky wedded 
were in a rapid way to become compelled to 
hate each other, by the mere force of ill-judged, 
and sometimes malicious commisseration, there 
was found one true and sensible friend of both 
husband and wife. He knew both intimately, 
and was astonished to perceive that things had 
reached such a pass as common fame trumpeted, 
and the carriage of the subjects of the scandal 
too well confirmed. He saw that the fiend indif- 
ference was creeping in to cool their intercourse, 
and that when this state of mind was varied, the 
variety came near—very near—to what must in 
plain terms be designated a quarrel. But this 
latter symptom was far from being considered 
by him a dangerous feature in the diagnosis of 
the disease, which, he studied as a skilful moral 
physician. He knew that anger, like an acute 
inflammation, is easier to treat than indiffer- 
ence, which is a chronic debility of affection. He 
examined his patients separately and together, 
without betraying his purpose, giving any hint 
that he knew or suspected all was not right, or 
permitting either to make him a set and formal 
confidant in the dilemma. He wanted to ob- 
serve the zormal movement of their ct excl 
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pulses, not the abnormal or unnatural excit 
ment which is always sure to arise in regular 
down-sittings to talk mp domestic grievances. 
He discovered the first cause of the disease, and 
gave a prescription -which, removing that, car- 
ried away all the other disagreeables, and put 
Mrs. Grundy to her wit’s end to discover how 
two people who had quarrelled so, cowld live 
so happy together. But, as a rule of general 
application, given to the public without fee or 
— reserve it for another paragraph. 
Vi. 
WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED. 


Never keep your husband’s ironing’ ar 
your wife’s dinner waiting. 


4 a 
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THE HEART. 


BY ANNE P. DINNIES. 


Tue heart with its mysterious springs, 
So varied, deep, and true, 

Is like an instrument whose strings, 

Stirred by each passing zephyr’s wings 
Makes music ever new! 

It sighs beneath the autumn gale 
O’er memory’s perished hours, 

As mourns the blast o’er flow’rets pale, 

When hues depart and perfumes fail, 
Which graced the summer bowers! 





It bursts amidst rude winter’s storms 
In howlings wild and long, 

As disappointment’s ruined forms, 

Which passion’s breath no longer warms, ‘ 
Stalk by, in contrast strong! i 


It gushes forth in early spring 
On each fresh breeze that blows 
With hope’stglad voice, which loves to sing. 


Its welcome to gach livi + F 
Round which young fa’ lows. bs 
It murmurs out rich mel 


To summer’s whispering breath— 
Which tint the cheek, and light the eyes, 
And bid all grateful feelings rise 

To braid love’s fairy wreath! 


The heart! ’tis like a bird at morn ; 
Chaunting its blythsome lay ‘ 
Ere care has touched—or sorrow torn— 4 
Or its best impulses are worn, 
Or hope hath passedgway— 


And, oh, ’tis like a striken bird : 
That folds its shadowy wing =. 
Above the wound—e’en while is heard 
The last, the sweetest note e’er pour’d, 
The requiem, proud hearts sing. 


The heart! ’tis like a bud in May, P 
All wrapped i in.tender green, j 
But opening still from day to day 
Beneath the sun’s inviting ray, 
*Till blooms the garden queen! 
*T is full.of hope—’tis full of love 
Till by rough hands ’tis brushed, 
And then its richest odors prove, 


Like incense rising soft above 
The loneliness thus crushed. 


1 
The heart! tis like a flowing ri , 
Of currents strong and wide, ) 
Beneath whose surface rush and quiver e 


Into the dark, the great receiver, . 
Which bears them with its tide, 


Down, down to one unvaried doom, 
One vast, unbounded sea, 

As passions—if of light or gloom, 

Still hasten onward to the tomb, 
To wait Eternity! 
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THE TRIUMPH OF COQUETRY. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


a timid and deprecating glance in the face of her 
companion, but she found there no answering 
glance of sympathy. His strongly marked, but 
handsome features were cold and stern in their 


Tue magnificent ball and supper of Mrs. Lin- } expression, and he evidently shrank from the 
; light hand laid tremblingly on his shoulder as he 
had departed; yet though silence reigned in the } answered. 


wood were over, and the last lingering guest 


apartment, the brilliantly lighted saloon was not 
vacant. The tired servants waited to extinguish 


? 


**T would not deal harshly with-any one, Amy, 
and least of all with you. I believe you will find 


the lamps, which were even now growing dim in } me more truly your friend than many, who would 
the faint approach of day dawn, but they waited ; flatter and persuade you that you can do nothing 


in vain. Mute and motionless as a statue, Amy 
Selwyn, the beautiful niece of Mrs. Linwood, 
leaned against the open window, while the fresh 
breeze of morning played among her silken ring- 


; 
> 
; 
i 


wrong, but I cannot and will not conceal from 
you, that your treatment of my friend, Clinton 
Delamere, has destroyed forever my esteem and 
confidence in your character. I know him to 


lets, and lifted them from a brow, whose sad and be, at this moment, a voluntary exile from his 
almost haggard expression contrasted strongly { country, ill and almost heart-broken, and can I 
with the radiant happiness which shone in that } 


sweet face one short hour before. 


feel otherwise than indignant when I see you 


Thought was ; lavishing your smiles on another, to whom, if 


busy with the past, and as memories of other } report speaks truth, you are about to give your 


days came thronging back upon the soul, she 
forgot the present. Again she was a happy 


child at her mother’s knee, gathering for her > 


the sweetest flowers of spring, or conning the 
daily task at her side, sure of that most precious 
reward, a fond kiss, or an approving glance from 
those soft eyes, so soon to be closed in death. 


Again she wandered witli the companion of her » 


childhood, the beloved cousin whose sex and age 
made him her natural protector, and whom she 


had never ceased to love with sisterly affection, » 


though circumstances had of late estranged them 


from each other. Another image was before her | 


too—-one which was onffe associated with all her 
youthful dreams of hope and joy, and which even 
now brought the rich blood to her cheek, and 
caused her heart to throb so wildly, that she 
started and looked about her as though the ob- 
ject of her thoughts must indeed be standing at 
her side. At that moment a young man, who, 
until then, had remained motionless as herself 
gazing on her averted form, hastily crossed the 
room and addressing the young lady, exclaimed, 
So, Amy, you have sold yourself for wealth 
—you who were once so child-like and simple in 
all your tastes and feelings. Is it indeed true, 
what was so complacently asserted in this circle 
to-night by that heartless woman, that you are 
about to marry Colonel Winterton, whom you 
have kn only for one short month? Amy, 
tell nie it is not so, or I shall learn to look with 
scorn and loathing on your whole sex.” 
“Géorge, do not speak to me in that harsh 
way; you know I cannot bear it. It is so long 
since I have had any one to love or care for me, 
and I was so glad to see my once kind cousin 
back again.”’ 
As she spoke, the beautiful girl looked up with 


? 
¢ 
> 
3 
; 
Q 
$ 
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hand at the-altar? Amy, have you a heart to 
give??? 

“I did not forsake Clinton Delamere,’?"8he 
said, while she vainly struggled to ford@ back 
the tears which filled her eyes—‘‘he chose to 
distrust, to forget me. Surely you would not 


> have wished me to seek to win him back again ?”? 


> 
> 
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* And why did he distrust, and seek to forget 
you, Amy? Was it not because that spirit’ of 


coquetry, which is the bane of your ekistence, — 
prompted you to seek for the admiration of every © 


one around you—to tre ffic for compliments—to 
barter looks for words, and words for feelings, 
in short, to make your lover miserable for the 
gratification of your vanity? Yet you might, 
had you so chosen, have won him back without 
the sacrifice of maidenly delicacy or dignity, nay, 
you might do so still.” 

** Win him back!”? she indignantly exclaimed. 
“T have no need to make so great a struggle to 
be beloved; there are many as wise as Clinton 
Delamere and my cousin George, who can love 
me in spite of my faults. But pray, tell me, 
most excellent Merton, on what occasions I 
have played the coquette ?”? 

‘Can you seriously ask that question of me, 
Amy? Have you forgotten young Stanley and 
his costly gifts, which you coldly returned when 
weary of the giver? Have you forgotten poor 
Montague and his invalid sister, on whom you 
lavished such kind attentions, until you had 
gained the heart of the. brother, when you left 
them both to their solitude? Have you forgotten 
the rich, but brainless young southerner, 
attentions you encouraged for months, ‘the 
sake of ‘giving pain to an upright and honofable 
man, who loved you with his whole heart? I 
might name others whom you have it worth 
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your while to win,”’ he added, while his counte- 
nance assumed a peculiar and confused expres- 
sion—* but I forbear.” 

Miss Selwyn raised her eyes, and a smile of 
triumph lighted up every feature of her expres- 
sive countenance as she gazed on his. 

You are jealous, Mr. Selwyn,” she said, ‘I 
might have known what kind of spirit it was that 
prompted those bitter words. A lover is not 
usually an impartial judge.’” 





“why talk to meof home? Ihave no home, no 
friends to leave. Home! oh, where is the home 
of my childhood, where the kind bosom on which 
I used to pour out all my childish sorrows? 
Where is the father whose counsels would have 
guided me, whose love would have shielded me 
from every ill??? 

*‘ Dear Miss,”’ said the astonished maid, “I’m 
sure you have everything to make you happy, 
and as for your honored parents, why it’s in 
nature for parents to die before their children, 


‘IT am not your lover, Amy Sgnpaees | 
forbid that my happiness should ever depend 3 and she was always such a delicate lady. So 
on a being so capricious and heartless; and if ; do dry your beautiful eyes; Miss, or sure when 
I were your admirer, what would admiration be ; Colonel Winterton comes to-morrow, you’ll not 
worth without respect or esteem, or confidence? { be fit to be seen.”” Nothing restrains the out- 
Would it indeed be worth that smile? To your ; ward expression of feeling like the consciousness 
surpassing beauty no one can be insensible, but ; * of a total want of sympathy in those about us; 





believe me, Amy,.external attractions are value- } 
less when unaccompanied by those higher quali- 
ties of heart and mind, which alone can give 
permanence to affection. Forgive my plainness 
of speech—we may not meet often again on 
earth, and I would not part in unkindness, but 
when Pthink on what you was before you knew 


the great and gay world, and on what that world | 
By the memo- ; 


has made you, my heart is full. 
ries of our happy youth; by the image of your 


how, and, if possible, retrace your steps. You 


will come when the triumph of coquetry shall 
have no power to comfort your agony. 
night.”? 

He turned and left the room before the bewil- 
dered Amy could collect her thoughts sufficiently 
to answer. Mechanically she sought her own 
apartment, and throwing herself on a low seat, 
burst into a violent flood of tears. The last 
words of George Selwyn still sounded in her 
ear, and conscience told her they were just. 
Grief, resentment, tenderness and pride, strove 


RAR AAA 
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Amy Selwyn ceased to weep and began to un- 
dress, after which she dismissed her attendant, 
and burying her head in her hands, resigned 
herself to sad and bitter recollections. 

Amy Selwyn was an orphan, and had been for 
three years under the care of her paternal rela- 
tive, Mrs. Linwood, who was a rich, fashionable 
and worldly wise woman. She had a magnifi- 
cent establishment in town and country, was an 


acknowledged leader of ton, and prided herself 
sainted mother, I implore you to pause even ° 


on having made splendid matches for two nieces 


who had preceded our heroine as inmates of her 
have made the misery of one man; do not ; 
destroy the happiness of another, or the day | 


family. When, therefore, the young and beau- 
tifal child of her only brother came to her soon 


; after that brother’s death, for protection and a 
Good ; 
: for her what she consi 


home, she resolved to he. no pains to secure 

red an advantageous 
settlement in life—and her plans were all laid 
accordingly. Amy, who had wit and talent as 
well as beauty, was most skilfully drawn out 
and exhibited when uz bon parti was in ques- 


{ tion, but to gentlemen destitute of golden quali- 


fications, Mrs. Linwood was'so frigidly reserved 
and distant, that they seldom ventured a second 


; time into the charmed circle of which her lovely 
alternately for the mastery, and in the wild ‘ 


niece formed the centre. And Amy—the child 
of nature and feeling, did she enter into those 


chaos of her thoughts she was sensible only of 
one overwheming feeling of utter wretchedness. ; heartless and mercenary calculations? Alas! 

“Oh, that I had died in my childhood,” was { the world into which she had been introduced ; ] 
her passionate exclamation— that I could die { under such auspices, and at so early an age, had 


even now, for there is not one being on earth to ’ wrought a sad change in her character. The } 

love or pity me. Even George has become my 3 tendency to coquetry to which George Selwyn . 

ba enemy, and Clinton, dear Clinton, oh, God, for- 5 alluded as visible even in childhoo t which t 
my give and help me, that love is sinful now.” in one so young, so lovely, and so indulged, ’ 
The weary attendant who had been sitting up { seemed only a childish caprice, had been de- ; 


for her young mistress, started at the sound of 

» and mistaking the cause of her grief, 

—** don’t fret so, Miss Amy, we must 

all léave home some time or other; and I’m sure 
Colonel Winterton——”’ 

“Home!” impatiently exclaimed Miss Selwyn, 


her ' 





veloped by circumstances till it had become 
the ruling passion of her soul. She had loved 
Clinton Delamere well and truly, and he re- 
turned her love with a devotion as pure and in- 
tense as ever warmed a human heart. But when 
he saw the woman of his choice surrounded by 
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fops and danglers, on whom her smiles were 
freely bestowed; when he witnessed her eager 
desire for admiration, which grew perpetually 
by what it fed upon; his noble nature could ill 
brook the sight. He remonstrated and entreated 
—she ridiculed his jealousy, and turned a deaf 
ear to his remonstrances. 

Clinton Delamere was proud, sensitive and 
ardent; Amy Selwyn was young, self-willed, 
and determined not to be controlled even by the 
man she loved—so the misunderstanding grew 
every day more serious until at last they sepa- 
rated, and his immediate departure from the 
country seemed to forbid all hope of a reconci- 
liation. Mrs. Linwood rejoiced at the separa- 
tion of the lovers, for a mutual distrust and 
coldness had always existed between Delamere 
and herself; and Amy’s wounded pride led her 
to avoid even the mention of his name. When, 
therefore, the rich and elegant Colonel Winter- 
ton, who for the whole winter had been the 
envy of one sex, and the admiration of the 
other, laid his heart and fortune at her feet, 
she was easily persuaded by Mrs. Linwood to 
accept the offer, though destitute of one emotion 
of affection, or even esteem for the man to whom 
she was to bind herself by irrevocable ties. For- 
tunately for her he was, though a man of the 
world, possessed of kindness, honor and gene- 
rosity, and she soon found that with him there 
must be no flirtation, no trifling, no coquetry. 
Guarded by his eye, which seemed ever upon 
her, and almost indifferent to the future, Amy 
had persuaded herself that she was becoming all 
she ought to be, when the sudden appearance of 
her cousin, who had been for some time absent, 
and his severe rebukes opened her eyes, and 
compelled her to look in upon her heart without 
leaving her the power to turn away from the 
records there inscribed. We have seen the re- 
sult, but the emotions then excited soon passed 
away, leaving no visible trace behind. ‘ They 
have made we what I am,” she said mentally— 
“they have made me what I am. The die is 


cast—my lot is fixed, and whatever it shall } 


prove, I must bear it as I may.” 

Few would have recognized the pale and 
weeping form that knelt in agony that evening, 
in the bright and envied being who gave her 
hand to Colonel Winterton at the altar a few 
weeks after. Covered with pearls and blonde 
—fiushed with triumph and excitement—and 
radiant with smiles which came not from the 
heart, the youthful bride imprinted a light kiss 
on the foreheads of her beautiful bridesmaids; 
gracefully received the congratulations of the 
glittering circle around her; listened politely to 
the’ stiff and self-complacent parting speech of 


ere 
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Mrs. Linwood, and descended the stair-case, 
leaning on the arm of her happy bridegroom. 
Once and once only was her self-possession 
disturbed. At the foot of the stairs stood her 
cousin George, who, as she passed, took her 
hand and murmured—“ God bless and preserve 
you, Amy.” Involuntarily she wrung the hand 
she held; thoughts and memories “‘ buried in the 
far, dark past,”’ filled her soul, and hurrying by 
the crowd of domestics who had come forward 
for one parting word, she sank back in the car- 
riage and gave full vent to her tears. 

“Surely, my own Amy,” said her husband 
caressingly, “you have left nothing there for 
which my love cannot repay you?” 

Conscious that she had no heart to give in 
return for this generous affection, Amy shrank 
from its expression, and a confused wish that 
she had never been born, or never met the man 
to whom she had just sworn eternal love and 
duty, was uppermost in her mind as the horses 
bore her away to her new home. 

During the seclusion of the honeymoon, spent 
on Colonel Winterton’s plantation, in one of the 
most delightful counties of Virginia, Amy was, 
if not happy, at least contented, and she had at 
times believed that (aside from Clinton Dela- 
mere) she might love her husband better than 
any other man living. His generosity was un- 
bounded—his taste exquisite; his talents at least 
creditable, and his establishment decidedly the 
most magnificent in the county. She ought to 
be a happy woman and a good wife, and so she 
would be, in spite of the ill-natured predictions 
of her cousin George, who was, after all, but a 
disappointed lover. So in high good humor with 
herself, her husband and the world, Amy Win- 
terton returned to town a brilliant and admired 
bride. But in spite of her good resolutions, the 
restless love of conquest, which had embittered 
her childhood, still remained, or rather, (since 
our feelings never become more simple as we 
mix with society) it grew upon her every day. 
Transported from a quiet and simple home in 
the country, to add by her transcendent beauty 
to the attractions of the gayest house in one of 
our gayest cities, at that period when 


“Not quite a woman, yet but half a child,” 


impressions are most easily received and most 
permanently retained, Amy Selwyn had early 
forgotten the lessons of wisdom taught by the 
pale lips of her departed mother. Among her 
rich and proud relatives the weeds, which mater- 
nal care might have eradicated, sp 
choked the growth of better feelings, 
once simple and contented Amy, who had been 
accustomed to thank God for the blessings of an 
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humble home and the common comforts of life, 
learned to sigh for rank and splendor, and to 
look upon any man as beneath her notice who 
could not give her all the luxuries she now re- 
garded as essential to happiness. By her mar- 
riage with Colonel Winterton Amy had secured 
all she could desire of wealth and splendor, and 
she had gained beside what she had no right 
to expect, a high-minded and honorable friend, 
whose love might have made her happy. But 
surrounded by all these sources of earthly enjoy- 
ment, she was restless and miserable. The 
necessity of concealing what she did feel; the 
policy of affecting what she did not; the con- 
tempt excited by the cringing servility of those 
who flatter for an equivalent to be rendered; 
the repeated wreck of hopes that seemed rea- 
sonable; the betrayal of confidence, the feverish 
struggles, rivalry, mortification and disappoint- 
ment that beset her in the whirlpool of fash- 
ionable life; these are causes which the purest 
and noblest minds have found it hard to resist, 
and they had their full effect on a temperament 
like Amy’s, naturally vain, ardent and excitable, 
and warped by circumstances to something worse. 

At an assembly in —— Place, Mrs. Winterton 
was first introduced to Henry Fitzallan, who had 
just returned with his widowed mother from 
Italy, where he had been spending a year for 
the benefit of his health. He was the last of hie 
race, all of whom had fallen before that wasting 
scourge, hereditary consumption. Genius and 
intellect were stamped on his lofty brow, and a 
world of passion lay concealed in the depths of 
those dark, spiritual eyes, which seemed to read 
the soul of those on whom they gazed. His 
devotion tp his mother, who evidently lived 
but for him, touched the better feelings of Mrs. 
Winterton, and his abstraction and indifference 
to general society rendered him an object of 
special interest to her. Accustomed to make 
her own impulses the rule of her conduct, she 
treated the interesting strangers with such 
marked attention that it soon became a subject 
of conversation among the different coteries 
into which her dear five hundred friends were 
divided. Some blamed, some pitied, and some 
envied her, but not one was found faithful 
enough to warn her of danger, or to whisper 
one word of caution. Her husband had become 
—not openly jealous; he was too well bred and 
fashionable for that, but coldly polite and re- 
served at times, and contemptuously reproachful 
at . Her cousin George was away, and 
‘all she had not one disinterested friend 

r on earth. 

In the meantime, young Fitzallan was be- 

coming gradually absorbed by his interest in 








the beautiful being whose graceful attentions 
to his beloved mother had first awakened his 
gratitude, and then, as he saw her evidently 
unhappy, his sympathy and compassion. From 
these feelings the transition to love was easy, 
under the influence of a fascination which he 
had no power to resist, and from which he 
wanted moral courage to fly. That one so 
gifted, so worshipped, so beautiful, should de- 
vote her time, her talents, her attentions to 
him, was as singular as it was bewildering. 
His mornings were spent in her boudoir; his 
afternoons in riding by her side, and his even- 
ings in wandering through the crowded assem- 
bly, restless, dissatisfied and unhappy, until her 
arm was linked in his, then all beside was a void. 
His widowed mother was almost forgotten in 
the intoxication which had seized every power 
and faculty of his soul. Occasionally indeed, 
when he saw her pale face and met her mild, 
but sorrowful glance, the memory of his cruel 
desertion stung him, and fondly kissing her 
eheek, he would murmur how gladly he could 
die to save her from vexation; but by degrees 
the delirium in which his senses were steeped, 
shut out every object but one. He saw not that 
the pale cheek became every day paler; that the 
sunken eye grew more dim, and that the devoted 
mother to whom his love was the sunshine and 
charm of existence, was dying under the dreadful 
consciousness that her soul’s idol had thrown 
away the wealth of his affections on an unworthy 
object, whom to love was guilt—dishonor—de- 
spair. It is true Amy Winterton was not aware 
of all this, for the mother of her victim had with- 
drawn from society to bury her griefs in solitude, 
but she well knew the filial devotion of Fitzallan, 
and had sometimes been almost jealous of his 
love for her who gave him birth. Now, how- 
ever, her. vanity was more than satisfied, and 
she trembled at the strength of the passions she 
had taken such pains to secure, conscious as she 
was, that she had not one emotion of affection 
to offer in return. 

It was now the height of summer, and a large 
party of the gay and fashionable were congre- 
gated at the Sulphur Springs, in search of plea- 
sure, conquest and health. Colonel Winterton 
and his beautiful wife were there; and there too 
in her train was Fitzallan, who had persuaded 
his mother, in spite of her remonstrances, to 
accompany him. He would not believe her to 
bé so very feeble—the springs would certainly 
revive her, and she would live many years to 
rejoice in the happiness of her son. The name 
of Amy Winterton was never mentioned between 
them, and he shunned every allusion to it so 
carefully that his mother could not venture to 
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utter the warning which trembled on her lip. 
So with a self-devotion that mothers only can 
understand, she listened in silence to his joyous 
anticipations, and prepared for her departure, 
with the firm conviction that she was going to 
a land of strangers to die. But it was.some- 
thing to have her beloved Henry all to herself 
once more, if only for a few brief days, and 
Mrs. Fitzallan was more cheerful during that 
short journey than she had been for many 
months preceding it. 

“ Amy,” said George Selwyn, who had re- 
cently arrived at the springs, one day to his 
cousin, “did you know that Clinton Delamere 
has returned to Virginia, and will shortly be 
here with his fianceé and her family?” For 
one moment the burning blood rushed to the 
brow, cheek and bosom of Mrs. Winterton, and 
then retreated, leaving her so deathly pale that 
George Selwyn thought her about to faint. In 
a voice almost inarticulate, she said, 

“Do not, I entreat you, George, jest about 
this before my husband. Yow surely are my 
friend.” 

“You may depend on me, Amy,” he answered, 
“but others may not be so discreet. Why—oh 
why will you thus place yourself in the power 
of a malignant world? Why will you alienate 
the affections of a generous and honorable man 
by your unworthy 7 

“Say no more,” she haughtily interrupted— 
TJ will not bear censure and reproach from any 
one, not even from you, who profess to be my 
friend. I am not a child, to be lectured into 
propriety and good manners.’”? Before he could 
reply she turned and was gone. 

A few days after Clinton Delamere suddenly 
entered the hall in which Amy was standing, 
carelessly gonversing with a stranger. He saw 
her, hesitated a moment, then crossed the room 
and stood beside her. A few words he spoke 
in a clear, firm voice, but what they were she 
did not hear. It seemed to her excited imagi- 
nation as if there were reproof and contempt in 
the very tones of his voice, and without raising 
her eyes she uttered some inaudible sound in 
reply. When she ventured to look up, the 
Stranger alone was at her side. Oppressed 
with the suddenness of the interview, overcome 
by previous agitation, and stung to the heart by 
the evident indifference of Clinton Delamere, 
she hastily exeused herself, and taking refuge in 
her own apartment, burst into a flood of tears. 

‘I will see George Selwyn,” she said at last, 
‘and tell him how miserable I am, surely he 
will pity me.” 

Accordingly, she despatched a note to her 
cousin, requesting him to call on her the next 
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day; then dressed herself with more elaborate 
care than usual, and made her appearance in 
the drawing-room the gayest of the gay. 

The morrow came, and with it came George 
Selwyn. Weary and dispirited, Amy Winterton 
complained of the coldness of Clinton Delamere 
—of the unkindness of her husband—of the at- 
tentions of young Fitzallan, of the ill-nature of 
the world; in short, of everything and everybody, 
including the person she addressed, and then ex- 
hausted by passionate complaining, sunk back 
and waited his reply. 

“ Amy,” he said at length, **I have known 
you from childhood, and now that it is all over: 
I may say I have loved you as well, or better 
than any of your admirers. It is not, therefore, 
harshness which prompts me to give you the 
warning which I beseech you to hear patiently. 
You are listless and weary of the miserable life 
you are leading, and you complain of the cold- 
ness of Delamere, but what is it you would 
have? Suppose him to have returned home 
with the same devoted love which filled his 
bosom when he left America, and fled from a 
fascination he could not resist. Would you 
indeed, as the wife of another, encourage and 
return his love? Or is there so much of the 
heartlessness of coquetry about you that you 
would rather he were still miserable, than that 
you should not be irresistible? Do you, Amy, 
wish Clinton Delamere still your lover ?”? 

“No, indeed,”? she vehemently replied, ‘but 
I do not wish him to think so very ill of me,” 

**Oh, my cousin, deceive not yourself on such 
a subject. If you could prove yourself without 
faults toward him, would not this explanation 
lead to regrets, and regrets to—oh, Amy, strive 
against this pernicious thirst for power over the 
the hearts of men. Already you are entangled 
—you shrink from the approach of the cruelly 
deceived and infatuated Fitzallan—already you 
have begun to alienate the affections of a noble 
and generous heart, for the wretched shadow of 
worldly admiration. Where is the pleasure, 
where the triumph of conquests such as yours? 
What avails it to your comfort at home, or your 
respectability abroad, that you are satisfied with 
believing yourself virtuous, because you disap- 
point the hopes of the fools whose notice you 
attract? The wife who takes her stand on the 
very verge of feminine decorum and propriety, 
will have little credit because she does not make 
the final plunge which must inevitably consign 
her to disgrace and infamy. Is it indeed a satis- 
faction to collect about you a crowd of fops and 
idlers, who have no purpose in life but to kill 
time and display their own perfections? Is it 
a gratification to see that miserable Fitzallan 
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forsake his widowed and dying mother, to sun 
himself in your heartless smile? To follow you 
like your shadow, and at last, when you tire of 
his attentions, and cast him off for a newer 
plaything to curse you and die? Amy, you are 
warned—retreat while you may—have courage 
to do right. Think of your home, of your hus- 
band, and leave Clinton Delamere to be happy 
in the path he has chosen.”’ 

There was to be a splendid entertainment 
at Hall that evening, and in spite of the 
wretchedness that had oppressed her through 
the day, Amy Winterton was there the cyno- 
sure of every eye, the observed of all observers. 
She was standing on the stone steps that led 
from the portico to the illuminated garden when 
Fitzallan approached, and in evident agitation 
begged to speak but three words with her in 
private. Unconsciously she suffered him to 
draw her arm through his and lead her to a 
retired corner of the portico, where, in a few 
hurried words, he told her of his love, his deep 
devotion; what he had just heard of her attach- 
ment to Clinton Delamere—of their parting, and 
of her agitation on meeting him the day previous, 
and ended with conjuring her either to confess 
her love for Delamere, or at once to fly with 
him to the ends of the earth. At that moment 
a messenger was heard calling his name, with 
the information that his mother, who was very 
ill, had sent for him, desiring him to come to 
her immediately. He heard the words, but in 
his agitation took no note of their meaning, 
while he continued to press his suit, and to beg 
for one little word of reply. But another voice 
was in Amy’s ear—another image filled her 
heart. As they stood in deep shadow, unseen 
by those walking in the garden, Clinton Dela- 
mere and a young lady passed so near them that 
their conversation was distinctly heard by Amy. 

“Do not deceive me,” he said to his com- 
panion, “I have once been cruelly deceived, 
and I frankly confess to you that the disgust 
and loathing I feel toward the most profligate 
of her sex is weak compared with what I feel 
for the coquette, who with no temptation but a 
miserable vanity, trifles with the affections and 
happiness of——”’ the rest of the sentence was 
lost in the distance. 

“‘He scorns me—he holds me up as an exam- 
ple—he—the only being I ever really loved!’? 
thought Amy. She leaned against the portico 
too faint and wretched even for tears. 

“Speak to me, answer me, beloved Amy,” 
said her companion, taking her cold hand in 
his. She withdrew it with a shudder as she 
exclaimed, 

«Well may he scorn me! Let me go, rash, 
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infatuated man—you know not what you love! 
I know not what you have said, I have not heard 
you—I only know I am a wretch—a vain; mise- 
rable wretch. I have no love to bestow on any 
one, I have no heart—I am—oh, God, forgive 
me !”? 

“ Fitzallan!”? exclaimed several voices in a 
tone of alarm and horror. The unhappy young 
man hastened toward the crowd, and there 
learned that the mother who would have laid 
down her life for him without a murmur, was 
dead! Dead without giving him her parting 
blessing, or receiving his last farewell. 

Madman! fool that I was!”? he cried—“I 
have murdered her! But for my accursed folly 
she might now »? he cast one glance at the 
pale and horror-stricken Amy, who had followed 
in the crowd, and rushed from the room. She 
met that glance and fainted. 

Many years have passed since that night, 
and few who were then present remember that 
scene of sudden horror. Fitzallan soon died 
abroad, and Amy Winterton retired from the 
gay circles in which her name had become a 
by-word, to hide her shame and remorse in 
obscurity. Her husband, who in different cir- 
cumstances might have made a valuable and 
usefel man, became a dissipated, fashionable 
gainbler, but his wife never returned again to 
society, and her name is a forgotten sound even 
with those who knew her best. But Clinton 
Delamere, now a happy husband and father, re- 
members her still, and in the privacy of his de- 
lightful home often repeats her sad story to his 
children, while he fondly presses the silken curls 
of his little Lucy against the cheek of her mother, 
and bids her guide and guard her well lest she 
too should be a coquETTE. 








SONG. 
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At eve.I miss thee when alone 
Beneath the darkling bough I stray, 
To muse on hopes that all have flown 
Upon Time’s fleeting wing away : 
We met—we loved—we parted ere 
A cloud had o’er our pathway swept, 
And when I saw the dewy tear 
Upon thy cheek—I turned and wept. 


A gentle sky with sunbeams warm 
Will, Ella, soon above us smile, 

And I shall clasp thy gentle form 
Fair as the sylphs of Scio’s isle; 

And while I smooth the tresses dark 
That o’er thy snowy bosom steal, 

T’ll pray kind heaven our fairy barque 
Shall ne’er life’s rugged tempests feel. 
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° ** Not so,” exclaimed the little mercer, reaching 
THE TRADESMAN’S BOAST. forth his hand to grasp the speaker’s cloak in his 
BY MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS: eagerness. The stranger stepped back to elude 
° the familiarity, but not till the garment gathered 
— carefully over his bosom had been somewhat dis- 
at —- tet Ghee ; pe ** Not so, not so, here are my friends,”’ 
vag ime e continued, appealing eagerly to his compa- 
Tue hour had long since passed when it was } nions, “born and bred within a stone throw of 
customary for the tradespeople of London to } my own threshold. Every one of them can tell 
close their places of traffic and seek conviviality you that there is neither stuffs, velvet, nor cloth 
abroad, or the more sober pleasures of an even- 3; of gold like those in my stall, though I may not 
ing fireside. But in the heart of the most popu- 3 perch a crown of gilt over the doorstead. It is 
lous trading district, one warehouse, that of a } rank impudence—rank impudence! What else 
rich mercer, stood open and was brightly illumi- } could have carried him directly into the presence 
nated, for the wealthy owner had his residence in { of two queens, while I have spent half my sub- 
the upper stories of the building. The entrance $ stance in efforts to get a poor petition before one 
was through his stall, and on the night our story ; of them ?”? 
commences he was in high revel with his friends ‘Nay, I doubt not the excellence of your 
and neighbors, for it was the anniversary of his 3 wares,” said the stranger, evidently somewhat 
wedding, and of his wife’s birth-day. Every ; amused with the pompous egotism of his new 
where through the long and narrow windows ; acquaintance. ‘ But how is it that your neigh- 
lights gleamed forth, sounds of music now and ; bor yonder thrives so much better at court? Im- 
then gushed over the street when the outer } pudence, as you say, does much, but it hardly 
door was opened, and a little knot of uninvited } givés a man royal favor without something to 
neighbors standing opposite, and looking wist- } back it?” 


CHAPTER I. 
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fully up at the windows, could almost hear the ; ‘ Ah, he has a fair and cherry lipped wife!” 
tinkling of wine cups and the merry laughter ; exclaimed one of the group. 
that reigned within. , And a daughter with eyes that make a man’s 


** By our lady, this neighbor of yours should be } heart soften as he looks into them—these are 
doing a thriving business if his coffers can stand qualities that win favor at King Edward’s court. 
all the cost,”? exclaimed a dapper little man, who } Poor Henry of Lancaster who lies pining in the 
was recognized as a cheesemonger from the } tower thought little of such gear.” 
wharves—‘*but you tradespeople of the city ; The stranger turned sharply on the speaker, 
always contrive to fill the pouch whichever rose ; and even in the imperfect light those around felt 
is uppermost.”’ 2 

“True,” replied a thin faced worker in iron, ) the mercer did not give him time. 
who came up at the moment, “as our neighbor} “Nay, nay, as for the beauty of Barker’s wife 
across the way can well testify. There is no { beshrew me if I could ever see it. My own dame 
estimating the gold cloth, the velvet of three } at home yonder weighs a full stone the heaviest. 
ply and heavy satins that he has taken up to the ; As for his daughter, it were rank folly and slan- 
tower with his own hands when Queen Mar- } der against our good king to say that her pale 
garet flaunted the red rose in its walls, and now ; face could win preferment for her father. Why 
that King Edward has his own, and mounts the ? did we not send our own Margaret up to the 
white in his bonnet, our neighbor yonder puts a } tower, tired like a born lady in a boddice of 
new coat of gilding on the crown over the door maroon colored velvet, with a skirt of deep blue 
of his stall, dons his best houson, goes up to } Flemish cloth, edged with silver lace? Yet she, 
court, and so the young queen appoints him her ; who has cheeks like roses, could not win her way 

2 
; 
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the gleam of his eyes, but if he intended to speak 


mercer, though every one hereabouts knows that } through the guards!” 
he is a rank Lancastran as ever measured off an * Perhaps they saw too much of the Lancaster 
ell of cloth.” rose in her cheeks, and so took pretty Margaret 
“ Perhaps his wares are of better quality,” said } for a traitor and sent her home,” said the tall 
@ sweet, silvery voice at the spedker’s elbow, for { cheesemonger jeeringly. ‘I wonder you could 
a group of four or five men was passing at the.} send my pretty gossip among the king’s guard, 
moment, and the foremost a man of small stature, they are roystering fellows one and“all.” 
muffied in a cloak, had paused as if interested in } “‘I—how could I help it ?”’ replied the mercer 
the conversation, while his companions went on 3 hastily, “it was the only way to keep her mother 
to a neighboring corner, where they halted and $ from going.” 
seemed waiting for him to overtake them. ‘ A wise choice—a wise choice!” exclaimed 
Vor. IX.—3 
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two or three voices, while a general laugh ran 
throngh the group. ‘When our city dames go 
up to the court they sometimes forget to come 
back again.” 

“Tt was not thus in good King Henry’s time,” 
muttered one of the group, shaking his head. 
Again the stranger glanced at him keenly. 

“You should have said in King Margaret’s 
time, for was she not king and queen both ?”’ he 
said. 

*¢ At any rate she was the friend of us trades- 
people. Poor lady, it was a sorry time for Eng- 
land when she was driven from its shores.” 

The stranger drew in his breath with a sharp 
respiration but made no reply, while the mercer 


caught his free spoken companion by the arm. ; 


‘Neighbor, neighbor, this is bold talk for the 
open street,”’ he said, *‘and strangers by.” 

‘Nay, I am no eves-dropper,” said the stran- 
ger gently, ‘no spy to repeat the words that are 
let fall thus in careless fashion, and perchance 
I may love the reigning family no better than 
yourself.”’ 

** Nay, as to that,’”? chimed in the mercer, “I 
for one have ever been with the Yorkists, though 
they seem more willing to protect their enemies 
than to reward their friends. Have IJ not talked 
myself hoarse in theircause? Have [ not railed 
at her exiled highness, Queen Margaret, till my 
throat was dry as an empty alecan? And yet 
King Edward has his own, and there stands the 
crown of gilt over yon door, exactly as it did 
when the Lancaster rose bloomed reddest. It is 
enough to make an honest man turn traitor !”? 

*¢ Ah, if your loyalty could but be made known 
to the queen,”’ chimed in one of his neighbors, 
with affected sympathy. “If pretty Margaret 
had not been refused before she reached the 
royal presence i 

There it is,” broke in the mercer. “If I 
could but get my petition presented, there is 
that in it which would make her highness ready 
to tear the robe from her pretty shoulders.”’ 

* Indeed, what is that ?”’ inquired the stranger 
in the same silvery voice which fell upon the ear 
with a sort of fascination. 

* Step this way—step this way,”’ said the mer- 
cer, all in a tremor, and brimful of an envious 
and gossipping spirit; “‘ you seem a man of rare 
comprehension, so my secret will be safe with 

‘ou. You have heard of Shore, the goldsmith.”’ 
*What—he whose wife is——” 

*‘ Hush—hush—speak lower—no one in this 
region daressay what she is now. But you are 
right. It is the same—the very same.” 

‘* Well,’’ exclaimed the stranger in alow voice, 
but evidently taking a deeper interest in what 
had before only seemed to amuse him. 
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{ Well, this mercer has a wife, they mentioned 
her but now, though for the matter of beauty, 
Catharine, my own dame, you understand, is 
worth-—”? 

“Nay, nay, friend, I doubt not the rare per- 
fections of your dame. But what has she to do 
with Shore’s wife ?” 

**She, my Catharine—it is well she heard you 
} not—oh, she is a woman of rare prudence. It 
would do your heart good to hear her rail against 
this cast-away. Why it was but yester even—” 
The stranger interrupted him, still with the 





same calm tone. 

** Nay, friend, no one doubts that your dame is 
everything that is prudent, eloquent and comely. 
But what has this to do with your petition or the 
$ queen’s mercer ?”” 

; ‘* There it is, why his wife is sister, own sister 
; to Shore. Think you if the queen were informed 
; of this it would not shake yonder gilt thing from 
’ Barker’s door? Would she ever order so much 
; as a pair of gloves from him again ?” 

3 The stranger laughed, a low, sweet toned 
; laugh that had not the slightest possible touch 
; of sarcasm in it. The mercer who was expect- 
ing some more serious result to his important 
3 
2 


2 


; revelations, drew a step back. 
‘Why do you laugh?” he questioned suspi- 

ciously, leaning forward, and striving to peer 
into the stranger’s face, which, however, the 
darkness prevented. ‘ Why do you laugh ?” 
“Nay, I did but smile at your idea that Eliza- 
} beth Woodville—our generous queen I intended 
to say—might cross her humor in the color of a 
breast knot, because PT 

Here the stranger broke off abruptly, and 
seemed to drop into a reverie, which lasted a 
full half minute, during which the poor mercer 
stood with open mouth and disteri@ed eyes, 
striving to gain a second glimpse of his fea- 
tures, for they had drawn a few paces nearer 
the illuminated house, and as the door was 
opened to admit some guest, a ray of light fell 
directly on the stranger. It was gone in an 
$ instant, but not till the practical eye of the 
; mercer had detected that the cloak, disarranged 
by his own rude hand, was of the richest Genoa 
velvet, and had been almost blinded by the fire 
of a diamond star that flashed out from beneath 
it. 

** Well, so you would supplant your master of 
the revels,” said the stranger at length in his 
former gentle tone, for he was quite unconscious 
of the revelations that flash of light had made, 
“and if this were brought about, what service 
could you render in exchange for the boon ?’? 

‘What service my lor—that is, fair sir, what 
service !”? cried the little man, all in a horror of 
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excitement. ‘ Her gracious majesty, the queen, 
should have such rich stuffs to blazon her beauty 
withal, such faces, such?”— 

“Tush man! I spoke not of such gear, court 
favors are bestowed for other services than these, 
there is one which I doubt not you could render.”’ 

«Name it, noble sir, name the poor help by 
which Simon Mount may aid the lowest servant 
of the king, and so it but tosses down yon gilt 
thing and place it over his own ‘door, see if he 
prove backward in the doing!” 

You are acquainted well in the city.” 

** Nay, for that—was I not born within a stone’s 
throw of my own warehouse, was it not in this 
street I served apprenticeship, was I not wedded 
here—why the neighborhood has grown up, as 
it were, under my own eye; there is neither 
nobleman nor mechanic within half a ‘mile that 
I could not call by his christian name.”’ 

“True, true; now hark ye Simon Mount, the 
king has need of such men in the city here, men 
who keep close tongues and open eyes. It is 
said that there is disaffection among the artisans 
and trades people hereabouts, that many of them 
incline more to the Lancaster than to the York. 
Nay, it iseven asserted that some of your worthy 
compeers are excited to the verge of insurrection 
since this Jane Shore, the jeweler’s wife, has 
found favor in the eyes of the king.”” 

It is likely, very likely, now I bethink me, 
there has been a stir upon the wharves, but the 
loyalty of Simon Mount is too well known; the 
churls dare not whisper their treason in his hear- 
ing, but here among the trades people there has 
been nothing but revel and good-fellowship. 
Shore is a popular man among his neighbors and 
one would think they sought to console him for the 
loss of his cast-away, with mirth and feasting !”’ 

**May fot this very merriment be a cover for 
disaffection. It would not be the first time that 
treason has been hatched in the wine cup,” sug- ? 
gested the stranger. 

** Ah, truly there is wisdom in this, and John 
Barker is brother-in-law to Shore. It is the third 
time his house has been lighted up within the fort- 
night and neither Simon Mount nor his dame in- 
vited. But their loyalty is too well known.” 

*You might be there, however,” said the 
stranger. Those old houses have nooks and 
hiding places enough. It were no difficult feat 
to glide in after some of the guests, and listen 
to what passes, especiallay in the king’s service 
and for your own advancement.” 

**Tt shall be done, no man shall ever ‘have it 
to say that Simon Mount shrunk from his duty 
in the king’s behalf. I will but go home and 
whisper a word of my errand to dame Catha- 


rine.”? 
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“Be vigilant, discreet, and above all silent, 
not even to your dame must this be mentioned,” 
said the stranger impressively, but without 
raising his voice. 

But dame Catherine, you know her not, she 
is a paragon of discretion, she—”’ 

“Cannot babble of that which she knows 
nothing,” said the stranger, quietly interrupting 
him, “ therefore be silent.” 

“But dame Catherine,” persisted the little 
mercer, wretched at the thoughts of doing any- 
thing without the full council and sanction of his 
larger and stronger half. 

Again the stranger interrupted him, and his 
voice, though subdued, was stern— 

“The man for whom you undertake this, de- 
sires no women in his councils: be silent or 
another can be found to perform his wishes and 
take the recompense.”? 

“Tam dumb. Even Catharine shall not win 
a word from my lips.” 

*Tt is well; gather all the information you can 
regarding the true sentiments of these people 
touching the reigning house, and, hark ye, note 
well the faces of all that you meet in yon ‘Qwell- 
ing.”’ 

“Truly, that were no difficult matter, since 
they are all known to me from childhood.” 

*‘ There may be strangers ; if one unknown face 
presents itself, mark every feature well, all hopes 
of preferment may depend on vigilance in this 
matter. See, yonder goes a figure, some guest I 
dare be sworn, creeping softly under the shadow 
of the houses. ‘Now is your time to gain admis- 
sion! Go at once, gather what intelligence you 
can and bring it—let me think—ay, bring it to 
Baynard castle.”’ 

*¢ Why that is easy, but who shall I inquire for? 
What security have I that some varlet belonging 
to her highness, the Duchess of York, may not 
spurn me from the portal ?”’ 

“True, I tiad forgotten. Ask for Hayford, 
master of horse to the Duchess of Gloucester. 
Means shall be found to notify him of your 
coming !”? 

*¢ But,” persisted the mercer, resolved if pos- 
sible to get ‘some clue of the person he was con- 
versing with, “will he know the conditions, has 
he power at court to ensure the reward you pro- 
mise 7”? 

*¢Content ye man, bring the desired informa- 
tion and your reward is certain as if the king 
had promised it!” 

With these words the stranger gathered his 
cloak about him, and turned away hastily 
towards the men who were still waiting his ap- 
proach at a little distance. 

The knot of people stationed since nightfall 
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opposite Barker’s dwelling had dispersed, and 
when the mercer left his singular companion 
there was but one individual in the street, and 
that was the person who had been pointed out 
but just visible in the darkness, as he moved 
slowly toward the festive dwelling. 

Heavily and with a solemn step, as if he were 
approaching a funeral house instead of a house 
of feasting, moved this lone man. His head 
was bent and he even passed the door several 
paces, so deep was the gloomy mood in which 
his whole being was sunk. As he turned to re- 
trace his steps, the light from a window fell upon 
his person. 

“Tt is Shore, himself,’’ exclaimed the mercer, 
*‘ this is fortunate!’ and darting across the street, 
the little man crept after the tall figure which 
we have described, as it moved toward the door 
of Barker’s warehouse. 

The unhappy man paused at the threshold; the 
sound of ringing laughter, of music and song, 
struck upon his heart like a mockery of its sad- 
ness; his lip quivered and lifting his hand he 
brushed a tear away. ‘The last time, oh yes, 
it is just a year since, her voice was the sweetest 
and most joyous; her form the loveliest, her heart 
the purest—now!”? The words that had been 
uttered under his breath, were crushed back by 
a quick and stern compression of the lip; his 
hand was upon the knocker and he dropped the 
heavy mass of iron with a crash that echoed 
through the whole neighborhood. The door was 
opened after a brief pause and Shore entered 


the warehouse. It was but dimly lighted, serv- 


ing, for the time, only as a passage to the dwell- 
ing; and while the tardy guest asked some ques- 
tion in a low voice, of the servant, our friend 
the mercer crept softly through the door and 
slunk behind a bale of Flemish goods” that lay 
conveniently near. 

After consulting a few moments with the 
servant, Shore mounted the stairs with a slow 


and reluctant step. There was a small room 


which opened from the landing in’ which the 
guests had deposited their outer garments. He 


turned into this room, and placing himself on 


a settee, waited patiently during some ten or 
fifteen minutes. There was something truly 
lonely and sorrowful in his appearance as he 
sat alone in the dim light. He was scarcely a 
middle aged man yet, but the gloss of his raven 
hair was broken with silver threads, the snow 
white temples were hollow, and his high, broad 
forehead seemed frozen into marble, so rigidly 
was it set in its expression of suffering. Once 
or twice, as a burst of merriment swept in from 
the next room, an almost imperceptible quiver 


stirred his finely chiselled mouth, and though ’ 
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no tears were in his eyes they grew touchingly 
sorrowful, and a dim shadow came over them 
like mist upon an opaque jewel. 

At length some one approached the door, 
which was softly opened, and a fine rosy 
cheeked and dark eyed woman entered, amid 
a burst of music and merriment which swept 
in after her from the supper-room. There was 
something in the blooming cheek of this woman, 
in the cherry colored ribands that tied the blue 
boddice over her fine bust, and the gay hues of 
her whole attire that contrasted painfully with 
the sorrowful being who sat waiting her ap- 
proach in the dimly lighted ante-room. She 
seemed to feel this contrast, for the color faded 
from her face, and she closed the door hastily, 
as if ashamed of the broad light and gleeful 
noises that seemed following her like a troop 
of riotous spirits into the presence of that heart 
stricken man. 

Shore arose as she approached, made a faint 
effort to smile, and held forth his hand. 

She took his hand, held it for an instant, then 
some reaction came over her quick feelings, and 
bursting into tears she flung her arms about his 
neck and kissed him. 

“Oh, William, dear William, how can we be 
happy while you suffer thus ?” 

Shore drew her to his heart and pressed his 
lips on her smooth forehead. 

*‘Nay, Bessie, I should not have made you 
weep to-night—when have you seen a sorrowful 
birth-day before?” he said in a voice that was 
broken, but sweet with tender emotions. 

*¢T cannot help it,”’ said the impulsive and kind 
hearted woman—* the sight of you is enough to 
set one weeping—then to think of last year and 
this—to think ~ 

“Hush, Bessie—hush, my good sister, do not 
mention her, I cannot bear it.’? 

Shore had been a strong man, but sorrow 
had bent his shoulders low. He shook in every 
limb, and his lips grew white with the mere ap- 
prehension of hearing his wretched wife men- 
tioned. 

‘¢ My poor, poor brother!’? exclaimed the kind 
woman, gazing at him through the tears that 
still suffused her eyes. ‘‘ What can I do, what 
can we, any of us do to comfort you?” 

Again that mournful smile struggled to Shore’s 
lips. 

“Nothing, my good sister, but leave me as 
you have always done, and indulge my way- 
ward fancies without allowing them to fret your 
kind nature. See, I have brought you a little 
birth-day gift,’? he took a tiny box from his 
bosom, and opening it revealed a ring set with 
a single diamond of considerable value, which 
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he placed on one of the plump and rosy hands 
which were held forth to receive the gift. 

*¢Oh, it is so beautiful, how it sparkles,”’ she 
exclaimed, waving her hand to and fro before 
the only lamp in the room. “It is like a great 
drop of water twinkling in the sunshine.”’ 

For the moment, admiration of her brother’s 
gift made the excitable dame forgetful of his 
terrible sorrows. But this pleasant oblivion was 
but transient. The first feminine triumph over, 
and she turned her eyes upon him with an expres- 


sion of humility and penitenee for having dared ; 


to feel a gleam of selfish joy in his presence. 
But there was a faint glow of satisfaction on his 
pale features, a broken-hearted look of gratitude 


that he could yet confer the pleasure which he, | 


in his own spirit, was never to know again. 
“Tam glad you are pleased with it, Bessie,” 


he said, more cheerfully than he had yet spoken, ; 


“now tell me of Ruth and your good man. 
Both are well and merry, I trust—methinks I 
hear Barker’s voice among his guests. A staunch 
and true man is your husband, sister. 
blessing rest upon you both.” 

Without waiting for a reply to his enquiries, 
Shore gathered up his dark mantle and prepared 
to leave the room. 


* Will you not go in, if it were but for a mo- : 


ment?” said the sister timidly, for, with the 
delicacy of true affection, she felt that his sorrow 
was too sacred for common eyes, and as if she 
were almost offering an outrage in urging him 


to join a scene of mirth like that which every ; 


other instant broke riotously on their ears. But 


she also knew that her husband would feel hurt } 
if not offended should her kinsman depart with- : 


out partaking of his hospitality. 


‘‘ My good husband still keeps your trencher | 


waiting at his right hand,”? she added. “He 
has filled the silver cup which a 

The good dame broke off in confusion, and 
crimsoning to her fair temples, stood like a 
criminal before her unhappy brother, who once 
more turned deadly pale and shrunk nervously 
back as if a blow had been aimed at him; for 
both remembered at the same instant that this 
silver cup had been a birth-day gift only the 
last year, from one whose name was a forbidden 
sound in the dwelling where she had once been 
welcomed like a sunbeam in winter. After a 
moment of painful silence Shore forced himself 
to speak. . A 

“Urge me not, Bessie; I cannot go in. It 
would kill me, woman—it would kill me !”? 

He wove his hands nervously together, and 
his eyes began to sparkle feverishly, the press 
of cruel recollections had been too much for ‘his 
outraged spirit, and every word was uttered in 
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a tone of agony. Dame Barker was terrified, 

and hastened to soothe him. It was no easy 

task; but what can female tenderness, when 
} pure and true, fail to accomiplish on the sterner 
spiritof man? She led him to a seat and placed 
herself by his side. Kindly and with feminine 
tact, she strove to lead his mind away from the 
thoughts that had so agitated him. She spoke 
of her husband, her daughter, and of the deep 
love which they all felt for him, and at last he 
became,calm again : but his strength was almost 
exhausted, and, though anxious to leave the 
: house, he could not command the physical 
power necessary. In her efforts to soothe him 
the sister had drawn his head upon her bosom, 
and was smoothing the hair that had once been 
: another’s pride, with the hand on which his re- 
: gent gift gleamed like a frozen tear-drop. They 
‘ were sitting thus when the door opened and 
admitted the master of the house, a hale, portly 
;man of five-and-forty, who called out as he 
entered, 

*‘Dame, Dame Bessie, I say, where are you 

; loitering? The dancing is commenced and here 

am I without a partner!”? but on seeing the ob- 

ject of his search thus occupied he gave’a start 
‘and uttered an angry ejaculation, which termi- 
nated in a hearty burst of welcome as he recog- 
‘ nized his wife’s kinsman. 
; Ah, this is something like. Come, Bessie 
; dame bring him along, he shall sit with little 
Ruth and look on. We will soon dance the 
sunshine into his face again !”” 
; Nay, husband, we will not urge him, he is 
; not well, see how pale he is!”? She parted the 
locks softly from her brother’s forehead with 
Sher finger, and looked pleadingly up in her 
husband’s face, anxious to shield the sufferer 
: from his boisterous and frank-hearted hospita- 
lity; but the mercer, full of joy and strength 
himself, looked upon the grief of his wife’s 
; brother as unmanly. 
; Come, come this is childish,” he said, 
; “shake it off at once, kinsman. It shames 
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me to see a strong man thus broken down by 
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} the misconduct of a heartless 
*¢ Hold, brother,”’ said Shore, rising with mild 
; dignity, and laying his hand on the strong arm 
} of the mercer, “she was my wife!” 
; “And what is she now?” exclaimed the 
mercer, “tush man, gather up your strength 
$ and fling off all thoughts of her. Where is 
’ your manhood, where your honest pride ?” 
; Shore stood up and put the hair back from 
his forehead. 
; “Look on me, kinsman,”’ he said, ‘‘look on 
me and think what I was just twelve months 
gone by? Think you if I had seen her laid in 
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the grave this change would have been? Then 
I could have met your friends face to face, and 
have shared my grief with them; but I cannot 
go yonder, stooping beneath the burden of my 
shame. Would to God I had no honest pride, 
or that it was wholly crushed in the grave!”? 
The rough but kind nature of the mercer was 


touched, he grasped the hand of his brother-in- ° 


law and tears twinkled in his eyes. 


‘I was wrong,” he said frankly—I always } 
Bessie here under- ‘ 
stands them a thousand times better, so I will ' 


am wrong in these matters. 


e’en hie back to my guests, they will be lacking 
wine. 
go merrily on.” 

“Nay, I will go with you at once,” said the 
wife, silently resolving to.send one to her brother 
who was not likely to irritate his sorrows, and 
with an earnest “good night,”? she took her hus- 
band’s arm and left the room. She had scarcely 
disappeared when the door again opened, and a 
young girl glided in. But she was too late. The 


slow and solemn footsteps of her uncle sounded ; 


back from the stairs, and before she could run 
forward to recall him the warehouse door fell to 
with a clang, and she stole back with a saddened 
heart to join the dancers. A few moments after 
the cringing form of the rival silk mercer came 


creeping up the stairs, and entered the little ante- ‘ 


room. He looked eagerly around, softly opened 
the door a little, and sitting down behind it, gath- 


ered a quantity of stray garments over him, and ; 


lay like a cat with only his eyes uncavered, gazing 
eagerly into the festive room. 

At twelve o’clock he crept down the stairs 
again and ran across the street to his own house, 


rubbing his hands gleefully together and chuck- ' 


ling as he went. 

* Ah,”? he muttered, glancing back at the now 
darkened dwelling of his rival. ‘I always knew 
he was a rank Lancastran, but this—why this is 
treason. If I could but tell Catharine now!” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE LOST SHIP. 
BY E. PRATT. 


Ou! we were full of hope that the young Spring 

Would greet thy glad return with dewy wing; 

But Summer came; and o’er our heart there crept 

Tremblings of fear, yet even while we wept 

A half hid smile of hope was beaming nigh; 

But Summer with her flowers and songs flew by 
Leaving no word from thee: then by the hearth 
“Where the fire shone, we hushed our children’s mirth, 

And told with tearful eyes and whispered breath 

Of hundreds thou hadst borne with thee to death! 


Take your time, dame, the dance shall ' 
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BEAUTY ASLEEP. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


‘*Wuat say you to a stroll, Harry, in those 
} fine old woods??? said Frank Carson to his 
: friend, as they emerged from the dining-room 
of the little inn at Rockbridge. 

* Agreed !”? replied his friend. 

The two young men we have thus introduced 
to the reader had left the city, for a week, to 
, enjoy the trout-fishing of this celebrated vicinity. 
; Their dress, air and manners bespoke them for- 
tune’s favored children. The first speaker had 
, a tall, commanding figure, and a countenance 
} of great intellectual beauty. His companion 
> was scarcely less distinguished by manly beauty, 
° but it was of a less elevated kind: his face indeed 
3 spoke of one in high good humor both with the 
> world and with himself. 

Frank Carson, and his more mercurial friend 
) accordingly sallied forth. After crossing a few 
» fields they entered the wood to which our hero 
: had pointed, a noble piece of forest, probably 
} centuries old. A deep gloom pervaded its re- 
cesses; except here and there where a stream 
} of suffshine breaking through the giant trees, 
. flooded the soft turf with golden light. 
; This is grand,’ said Frank, “how one could 
enjoy Shakspeare here! Think of reading ‘As 
You Like It,’ in a spot like this.’’ 

“ Ay! and there is a Rosalind,”? suddenly ex- 
claimed Harry. 

** Where ?”? said Frank. 

*‘Here—on that bank,”? said Harry, pointing 
through the trees. 

On a gently sloping bank, fast asleep, care- 
lessly reclined a young and beautiful girl. Her 
face was turned toward the strangers. The 
lips were half parted in a smile; and the soft, 
mellow sunlight that gushed through a gap just 
behind her, kissed her cheek, then slumbered on 
; the greensward at her side. One hand hung 
carelessly down, feebly retaining in its relaxed 
hold the wild-flowers she had been gathering. 
> Her left shoulder was thrown somewhat into re- 
° lief by the position in which she lay, half reveal- 
; ing the snowy bosom which rose and fell with her 
} breathing. The warm glow of the afternoon 
; light enveloped this, as well as her whole figure 

in rosy and delicious tints, like those of a Titian. 
’ A noble dog half slumbered beside her, but as 
Harry unconsciously uttered an exclamation of 
surprise at so much beauty, the animal looked 
up in the direction of the sound, and showing 
his white teeth, growled. 

‘Hush!’ said Frank in, a whisper, ‘‘or the 
charm is broken.” 
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**It is too late,’ replied his friend, ‘‘ see, she ; 
stirs.”? 

The growl of the dog had indeed aroused the 
maiden. She rose half up languidly and looked > 
around, but catching sight of the half concealed ; 
strangers, bounded hastily away. 3 

“¢ Off, like a startled deer! I should like to | 
know where she lives. This is better than ; 
trout-fishing,” said Harry with glee. 

“She is very beautiful,’’ said Frank abstract- 
edly, ‘‘and then what an air of modesty! I ; 
never saw so charming a blush.” 

“Tut, man, you are in love already,’ said ° 
Harry. with a laugh. ‘‘ What fun I shall have, 
if you take it into your head to woo this pretty 
sheperdess, who, I warrant, is a little simpleton 
and knows nothing but her catechism.” 

*‘Here is a handkerchief she has dropped in 
her flight,”’ said his companion, picking it up. 

‘* A very pretty name she has, ‘ Mary Trevor,’ : 
let me follow her, like a true knight, and restore 
the prize.” 

‘Not now—she is too frightened already,” } 
replied Frank, quietly placing the handkerchief . 
in his pocket. ‘Let us turn back.” 

The two friends accordingly soon regained the 
inn. Here Harry solaced himself with a cigar 
and then a siesta, nor did he wake until dusk, , 
when he found his companion had gone out. 
In about half an hour Frank returned. 

**You have been stealing a march on me— | 
eh?” said Harry, as his friend came in, “you 
have been taking back Miss Trevor’s handker- 
chief. Your face pleads guilty. Well, is she a ; 
dowdy, or dunce, or both ?”? 

“Neither,”? said Frank, with a tone of slight 
displeasure. 

**More in love than before, I declare,”’ said 
Harry. “Only to think that Frank Carson— | 
rich, handsome and courted—should for three > 
winters escape the snares of our dashing city 
belles, yet be caught at last by a country bump- > 
kin’s daughter, who makes butter, milk the cows 
and digs potatoes,’”? and Harry lay back on the 
sofa and laughed immoderately at the image he g 
had conjured up. 

“<I ’°m not in love, by any means,” said Frank, ° 
“but I would as willingly marry a country girl as ; 
one city bred.” 

“The deuce you would. I’d as leaf commit } 
suicide at once as do so crazy a thing,” rejoined } 
Harry. 
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** Take care of yourself then.’? 
** Why is Miss Trevor really so fascinating?” ; 
said Harry incredulously. 
“If I may judge bya half hour’s visit she } 
is. Her mind 1s well stored and her opinions 
sound. t 


< 


; versed with ease and spirit. 


? for the first time in his life. 
: spaired, for while Miss Trevor always listened 


Then she is the most graceful creature I ever 


> saw.”? 


* A country girl as graceful as Miss Danton, 
or Ellen Rush, or others of our city belles—tell 
it not in Gath!” 

“If you doubt me, come and see for yourself 
to-morrow.”? 

“Very well—but even if she proves as con- 


‘ versible as you say, I should think myself insane 


to fall in love with her, or with any country girl, 
without style, fortune, or connexions.”’ 

On the next evening the friends called, and 
Harry was surprised to meet a graceful and 
well educated female, where he had expected 
to find an awkward, ignorant and dowdy Miss. 


: At first, indeed, Miss Trevor was a little embar- 


rassed, but this soon wore off, when she con- 
Miss Trevor had 
read a great deal, and read, too, with taste: her 
table was well supplied with the magazines of 


; the day, the latest volumes of poems, and more 
} severe works: she was altogether a person 


whose talents, apart from her beauty, would 
have made her distinguished anywhere. Frank 
evidently listened to her with growing interest. 
Harry, however, on leaving said she would do 
very well to flirt with, but that, for his part, he 
wished a wife who knew city manners. 

** She is graceful, intelligent, and even witty,” 


he said, ‘‘ but there is a certain air belonging to 


our town beauties which is wanting here. And 
then her dress !—why, it is in last year’s style, 


‘ and well worn at that.” 


* But you must admit it suits her complexion.” 

*¢ And so it would her grandmother.”? 

Evening after evening the two friends, how- 
ever, were found at the cottage of our heroine. 
The week which Frank and Harry had origi- 
nally determined to spend in trout-fishing, 
was extended to a month, yet still the two» 
friends lingered. Harry, at first, had several 
animated disputes with his friend in reference 


; to Miss Trevor’s manners; now she laughed too 
, loud, now she was too independent in her re- 


marks, now her bearing wanted something, he 


¢ knew not what, which a high-bred lady should 


have. Occasionally he quizzed her somewhat 
scanty wardrobe. But these discussions gra- 


’ dually became less frequent and finally ceased 


altogether. 
Frank, meantime, was seriously in love; and 
But he almost de- 


to him with attention, her smiles and her inte- 
rest seemed wholly engaged by Harry. Indeed, 
never had Frank known his friend to be so en- 
tertaining; he would have given worlds if he 
could have been half as talkative. But the pre- 
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sence of Miss Trevor seemed to act on Frank 
like a spell: the moment he entered her mother’s 
little parlor, his ease of manner forsook him, 
and his ideas failed. 

The pang of jealousy was soon added to 
Frank’s other torments. Harry day by day evi- 
dently became more interested in Miss Trevor: 
he often neglected his morning’s amusement and 
devoted the time wholly toher. The two friends 
now rarely conversed of their mutual mistress ; for 
Frank was too jealous to trust himself to words, 
an Harry, seeing his friend’s feelings, had too 
much generosity to speak on the subject. 

Frank, meanwhile, industriously continued his 
angling, at least in appearance, for every morn- 
ing, with rod and basket, he took his way to the 
mountain streams, back of the village, and often 
did not return until the sun had set, when tired 
and dispirited he remained at the inn alone, all 
the evening, instead of visiting Miss Trevor, 
as formerly. But in these long excursions he 
spent little of his time in angling. Perhaps he 
would make a few casts until he had partially 
filled his basket; and then, putting up his tackle, 


he would climb to some height overlooking the ; 


village, where, himself concealed, he would 
spend hours in gazing on the white cottage of 
Mrs. Trevor. 

One afternoon, returning sadly to his inn, he 


had reached the foot of the mountain and was | 
threading his way through the forest, when he | 


was aroused from his abstraction, by the sound 


of voices close at hand. Looking up he beheld ° 
Miss Trevor and Harry seated on the trunk of a ; 
fallen tree, which lay right across his path. As } 


there was no other way by which to advance, he 


was on the point of addressing the lovers, when g 
his attention was fixed by some words of Harry ; 


and he stopped unceremoniously. 

** Pray, jest not at me, dear Miss Trevor,”’ his 
friend said, “‘why will you not believe me in 
earnest ?”? 

*¢Believe you in earnest,’’ said Miss Trevor, 
speaking gaily, but with an averted face, while 
her fingers were tearing a wild flower to pieces, 
* did ever any one know men to be in earnest ?— 
as well believe women not fickle, or country 
girls no simpletons.” 

‘Upon my word—upon my honor,” was the 
reply in a tone of vexation. ‘ What can J do 
to assure you of my seriousness ?” 

*Do nothing, Mr. Haviland. We country 
girls are not so unused to fine speeches as you 
fancy, and do not take all the pretty compli- 
ments for truth that are whispered in our ear, 
especially by a fine gentleman who would amuse 
limself during a dull visit to a stupid village.” 

*¢ Really—solemnly—” 


‘Nay, no oaths,” said Miss Trevor, still gaily, 
rising, as she spoke, “you have carried on the 
jest bravely so far, but there is no necessity to 
swear. I’ll give you a certificate that you know 
how to flirt and even propose, without asking 
you to go on your knees or call heaven to wit- 
ness; you play the part admirably. Practice 
makes perfect, and I’ve no doubt if you can get 
; in love, that you’ll pay your devoirs to the lady- 
; fair in the most elegaut manner. And now, 
; having got through your lesson, we will return 
if you please, for the air grows cold.” 

** But my dear Miss Trevor,” said Harry, re- 
taining her hand, and speaking rapidly and pas- 
sionately, “this is no jest. I love you—deeply, 
distractedly—life is nothing without you. Here 
I offer you heart, hand and fortune,—all I have 
or ever shall have.”’ 

Miss Trevor blushed over neck and brow at 
these impassioned words, but her answer was 
calm and assured, though a tone of feeling 
was perceptible in her reply. 

If you do not jest, Mr. Haviland,” she said 
seriously, “‘I am sorry, very sorry. But I never 
can be yours.”’ 

Harry gazed at her in amazement. He had 
, persuaded himself that Miss Trevor had long 
; been in love with him: indeed he could not un- 
; derstand how it should be otherwise, for, to say 
nothing of the intimacy which had subsisted be- 
tween them, was he not rich and she poor, he 
_ one of the elite of a city, and she an unknown 
country girl? But his assurance began now to 
desert him. 

**Then you do not love me!” he said, in a 
’ tone between astonishment and despair. 

“T do not,” said Miss Trevor, half in pity— 
half haughtily. 

“Not after our constant association for the 
> last six-weeks.”” 

; ‘Not after even that, sir,” said she, now 
> quite loftily. 

**T don’t understand it, Miss Trevor,’ said 
Harry, in a tone where vanity predominated quite 
as much as love. 

‘IT am sure I cannot explain it.”? 

Did you not talk with me, laugh with me 
and walk with me in preference to all others ?”’ 

*‘ Really, Mr. Haviland,”? said Miss Trevor, 
coloring with anger, “this grows impertinent. 
I am not aware of having given you any encou- 
ragement,”’ she added more kindly, “ for I never 
suspected you were doing any thing but amusing 
yourself. You made no secret, at first, of your 
intention to do so with me: you quizzed all 
country girls and myself in particular. I may 
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have tried to be as pleasing as possible in order 
to convince you that a country girl was not, in 
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consequence, a simpleton, for such a motive is , had plunged him into despair, arose from pride, 
natural to your sex a8 well as ours, but that I ; wounded at his apparent neglect. It did not 
; ever strove to win your love, or even suspected } take long to explain this, nor to exchange vows 
the possibility of such a thing, heaven is witness ; of everlasting love; and in less than two months 
that I am innocent.” the marriage took place. 

“You said somebody told you I intended to 
amuse myself with you. Then Mr. Carson has ? 








betrayed me.”? , - 
“You mistake,”’ replied Miss Trevor quickly, ON A DEAR FRIEND. 

‘‘ Mr. Carson is above injuring a friend. It was BY MES. ANN S. STEPHENS. 

the village talk: you were overheard.”’ I am thinking of thee, Adeline— 

after a pause, struggling between pique and With the damp earth on thy bosom 


And death upon thy brow; 
But I’m thinking of the olden times— 
The times when first we met— 
And my heart grows very heavy, 
And my eyes are dim and wet. 


love. 
* Let us be friends, we can be nothing more.”’ 
Then you love another,” said he quickly. 
Miss Trevor turned away her head, for her 
face was covered wlth blushes. 
“ And it is Frank,” continued Harry. ‘You 
do not deny it: he then is my rival,’ he added } 


5 
3 
3 
; 
« But will you not give me hope ?”’ said Harry, Not as thou liest now, 
$ 
, 
| 
3 


T am alone, my Adeline, 
In the little study room, 
Where we have sat so often 





angrily. oe wit heals F Amid the twilight gloom— 
“JT did not say so,” said the lady quickly, in ; Thy clasp seems warm upon my hand, 
an agitated manner, ‘Mr. Carson is scarcely } I almost feel thy breath 
any longer an acquaintance—he has never sought } As it was wont to warm the lips 
my love—’? That now are sealed in death. 
“It is enough,” said Harry, pitying her em- ; The past comes o’er me, Adeline, 
barrassment, even in the midst of his mortifica- } Like shadows o’er the sky, 
j tion and pride, “the secret is safe with me. Let } I feel the pure and tender love 
Fi me, at least, see you home,” he added, in a tone ; That brooded in thine eye; 

& of respectful gallantry. ; And here, within my silent room, 
What were Frank’s feelings during this dia- ; I seem to hear thy tread, 
logue? Several times he was on the point of $ .- neers tie eennee 

rushing forward, but he had always been re- ; pen ag vem ieen, 
strained by something that followed, until at } And I am thinking, Adeline, 
length, the conversation took a turn that would } Of that holy Sabbath time 
have made his appearance embarrasing to both } When our children stood together 
> $ Before the altar shrine; 
parties. $ d 
. re When on their foreheads softly fell 
But he was loved! Miss Trevor’s agitation } Th . ‘ 
: 2 e pure baptismal rain, 
rendered it no longer doubtful; and in the tumult } And the rich light lay around us 
of his happy feelings he even pitied Harry, though, In many a gorgeous stain. 
at another time he would have regarded Havi- > p F 
. . 3 ve not forgotten, Adeline, 
land’s coxcombical assurance as properly pun- ? Th : . 
h , : 3 e promise often given, 
ished. How he found his way back to the inn, ; Mc) wean lacs Hanae Sts omen 
he scarcely knew; but he was there long before } ‘When thou wer’t called to heaven ! 
Harry. _ He seemed to fly thither on air. We pledged the solemn promise, 
The interest of our tale is over. The next ; With many a sigh and tear. 
morning Harry moodily left the village, long Dost thou think of it in Paradise 
before Frank was up, leaving a short note in While I am weeping here? 
which he gave no explanation except that he Oh, I am thinking, Adeline, 
was tired of the place. In a week, however, Of the pathway thou hast trod 
Frank reccived a letter, in which Harry told the Through the dim and silent valley 
real cause of his departure, saying, that now, Which leadeth up to God. 
since his anger had cooled, he could see that he Tam ese ae ae be 
had been properly punished for his assurance. ne a ° ~ mi w aot be Mies 
He bade God bless Frank in his successful love, -- = ne” : rgreet-ec 
mr f To God’s eternal shrine! 
and added that he would visit the bride when 
absence should have conquered his feelings. * The wife of H. Hastings Weld, Esq., who died 





The coolness of Miss Trevor to Frank, which ’ in October, 1845. 
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FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 


Tue fashion plate, this month, is really a gem—as 
we think every one will admit who sees it. ‘ Les 
Modes Parisiennes’’ is the very best magazine of 
fashion in Paris: our plate is from that superb work. 

The gentleman wears a black cassimere dress coat 
and pantaloons: a white vest : a plain black silk cravat : 
white gloves; and dancing pumps. The lady wears a 
white tarlatane, 4 double jupe: adorned with blue rib- 
bons down the front and on the sleeves. The corsage 
is low: the hair puffed, and ornamented with a white 
wreath. 

Bonnets.—The favorite material is satin and velvet : 
the satin being of lighter colors than the velvet. A 
very pretty bonnet is made of pink satin, having a 
broad fall of blonde falling back upon the front, and 
attached on each side with roses, forming upon the 
top of the bavolet a small wreath. Another bonnet, 
called @ la Clarisse, is made of myrtle green satin 
lined with a violet velvet: and upon the front of the 
brim are placed four ribbons, two of which are com- 
posed of violet velvet, and two of green satin inter- 
mixed in a rectangular form, and having a very novel 
effect. The flowers are very nearly the same color as 
the bonnets, dark shaded feathers being adopted for 
afternoon dress, and velvet and satin ribbons for neg- 
ligés trimmed in the following way: on one side is a 
simple neud of very broad satin ribbon, and on the 
other one in velvet. Capotes of satin are decorated 
with velvet; the garniture and material being of the 
same color. 

Comss.—Ornamented combs have been revived in 
Paris: the most elegant are decorated with diamonds, 
cameos, &e. Ke. 

CorrFrures.—An elegant small kind of scarf, in 
shaded open-worked silk, ornamented with long tas- 
sels, has lately appeared destined for the forming of a 
pretty style of winter head-dress; they are twisted 
round the head, and have a very graceful effect. 

Roges pe CHAMBRE are at this season of the year 
in greater request than at any other, and are without 
number, being made for all hours, to suit all tastes, 
both as regards health or imagination; from the white 
flannel, encircled with a plaiting of pink or blue ribbon 
all around, just like those in white cashemire lined 
with blue satin, or those in levantine of a pearl grey 


‘ doublée with pink florence, and encircled with a broad, 


plain galon. Several extremely pretty ones are now 
made of myrtle green cachemire, and trimmed with 
revers or facings of emerald green velvet, lined with 
white moire; the sleeves of these robes de chambre 
are very various, some being made to open up the 
side, and fastened with a double row of buttons, 
leaving sufficient space to allow of the under-sleeve 
showing, whilst others are made quite straight d revers, 
and others 4 la religieuse. 

TometTres DE ViuLE.—Those most in vogue in 
Paris are made in the pelisse form, and of a charm- 
ing French blue material, having broad facings of 
the dentelle velowrs in the same color, forming points, 
each extremity being fastened and finished by a bowton 
Marquisé in passementerie, and encircled with a steel 
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tim; the corsage being made ghigh, and in the amazo- 
nian form, with elbow sleeves @ deux coutures, orna- 
mented with facings @ la Louis XV., similar to those 
on the skirt. Several very elegant ones have also 
appeared of a form perfectly simple and plain, and 
made of violet colored poplin (which is now in great 
favor) divided by squares marked out with a small 
silver thread. Pelisses of Pekin silk, which are now 
so much worn, are almost universally decorated with 
steel buttons, of which there are a great variety; some 
being formed square, others oval, whilst the greater 
number are made perfectly round, and as finely worked 
asthe Marcassites. We have also remarked that small 
steel buckles are being introduced and placed so as to 
divide two coques of ribbon velvet. 

Queen Victoria’s Winter Costume.—Our fair 
readers will be pleased to know the winter dress of 
Queen Victoria. It is of green satin, the body nearly 
high, and fitting tight to the figure; the waist long and 
pointed; the sleeves are plain, deep cuffs of rich Houi- 
ton lace being worn with them; the skirt is perfectly 
plain, but immensely full and very long. Black satin 
cloak, the fullness set into a gusset or plain piece; a 
deep fall of satin, the edge indented or scolloped, and 
trimmed with a narrow, but rich fancy silk trimming, 
is placed at the bottom of the gusset at the back, and 
terminates at the front of the shoulder; a collar trim- 
med to correspond, falls over and covers the gusset; 
the cloak is lined throughout with pink satin quilted; 
it is simply hemmed at the bottom; the fronts are 
finished by a piece en biais, turned back, the edge 
indented and trimmed to correspond with the frills; 
large open sleeves, lined and frilled, add to the ease 
and eleg of this splendid carriage costume. Bon- 
net of pink satin, the shape open, and falling low at 
the ears; the trimming is composed of pale roses, 
without foliage, those of the interior to correspond. 
A magnificent Houiton veil is thrown over the front of 
the bonnet. 








HOME DEPARTMENT. 


WE give, as appropriate to the season, some instruc 
tions in knitting, netting, &c. A winter’s evening, by 
the fireside at home, cannot be better occupied than in 
some little piece of fancy work. We intend to keep 
up a very spirited ‘‘Home Department.” 

Diamonp Kuirrine ror a Quitt Borprer.—Cast 
on fifty-seven stitches, ten on each side are for the 
border, and are always plain knitting. Knit the border, 
knit one stitch, bring the cotton forward, slip one, knit 
one stitch, bring the cotton forward, slip one, knit one, 
and pull the slipped stitch over it, knit seven, knit two 
taken together, bring the cotton forward, and repeat 
from the border : your number of stitches should always 
be the same. Back row, knit the border stitches, and 
rib the rest; every back row is the same. Knit to 
where you decreased last, bring the cotton forward, 
slip one stitch, knit one, and pull the slipped stitch 
over it, knit five stitches, decrease by taking two 
stitches in one, bring the cotton forward, knit three, 
repeat the last twelve stitches to the border. Back 
row. You are to continue increasing and decreasing 
in the same manner until you have only three stitches 
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between the increases, then decrease at the sides of ; 
the diamond, which you have made by increasing, and 
increase on each side before and after the decrease. 
You will now have enough of the pattern done to see 
how to proceed. 

. Observe, that when you have only three stitches at 
the top of the diamond, you have been decreasing, and 
the back row is done you begin to decrease the other 
diamond. Also, that after the first diamond is done, 
your greatest number of plain stitches between the de- 
crease will be five. 

Briocne or Moortsn Cusnion.—Choose any num- 
ber of colored wools, or if preferred, two that contrast 
well. Two needles No. 12. Cast on sixty stitches, 
bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit one (by this 
you increase by a loop stitch,) bring the wool forward, 
slip a stitch, knit one; repeat these stitches to the end 
of the row. Second row: bring the wood forward, slip 
a stitch, knit the loop made last row with the next } 


stitch, bring the wool’ forward, slip a stitch, knit the ° 
loop and stitch together; repeat these stitches to the 
end of the row. Knit six more rows in the same man- 
ner, the stitch is the same throughout. Fasten on the ; 
second color, bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit 
one, bring the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit one. 
Now instead of continuing the row, turn back. Bring 
the wool forward, slip a stitch, knit one, bring the wool 
forward, slip a stitch, knit one, bring the wool forward, 
slip a stitch, knit one. Continue to increase the num- 
ber you slip and knit by four every time, until all the 
sixty have been knitted. Knit eight rows of the first ; 
color, and proceed as before. Twelve of these divi- 
sions will make the cushion large enough. The fol- 
lowing succession of colors with dark stripes between, 
is very pretty; green, lilac, yellow, blue, white, and 
scarlet. 

Sew it up at the side. Net a fringe with double 
coarse lambs’-wool to the narrow part, and run in a 
string to tie it lightly together under the fringe. Make 
a round cushion, and cover it with the knitting. 

In Two coLors: For A TaBLE Cover or SHawi.— 
Cast on twenty-eight stitches with the first color. Knit 
two stitches with the second color, knit two stitches 
with the first color, two with the second, two with the 
first, and continue the same to the end of the row, 
which will be two stitches of the first color. Begin 
the next row by knitting two stitches of the first color, 
pass the thread forward, place it under the thumb of 
the lef} hand, pass the second color back and knit two 
stitches, continue the same to the end of the row, and 
then begin again at the second row, only observing to 
knit the second color over the first and the first over 
the second. After two more rows, reverse the colors 
again. 

LEGGINGS—TWO IVORY NEEDLES AND RATHER FINE 
LAMBS’-WOOL AEE REQUIRED.—Cast on forty-four 
stitches, knit seven rows, then knit two inches, knit- 
ting and ribbing two stitches alternately; knit eight { 
rows, continue knitting and increase at the beginning 
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and ending of every fourth row; when you have sixty 
stitches knit four rows, then decrease in the same pro- 
portion as you increased, until you have but fifty-two 
stitches; knit six rows, and finish to match the top. 
Sew them up. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


The Missionary Memorial. 1vol. New York: E. 
Walker. Philada: Carey § Hart.—Here is something 
beautiful as it is unique among the annuals. The 
frontispiece is one of the most superb embellishments 
we have ever seen. It has all the gorgeous richness 
of the emblazonry, which we find among the old 
Catholic devotional books, for which almost their 
weight in gold has been given by the curious in such 
matters. We do not well understand by what new 
process of art this splendid result is produced, but 
this one picture is well worth twenty of those usually 
found in annuals. The literary contents are also 
somewhat at variance with the usual run of crimson 
and gold volumes which load our tables at the holi- 
days. Its pages are enriched with well digested, solid 
and excellent articles from our best writers, and it is a 


‘ work which the thinking man and the Christian may 


take up with benefit to himself, while his wife and 
daughters will find it no less interesting and orna- 
mental, for being sensible, and full of such thought as 
genius puts forth in its most serious hours. 

Leaflets of Memory: an Annual for 1846. Edited 
by Reynell Coates, M.D. Philada: E. H. Bulter & 
Co.—This is, perhaps, the most beautiful of the An- 
nuals. It contains twelve illustrations, four of which 
are in the illuminated style. The literary contents are 


; from the pens of various distinguished authors. The 


editor, Dr. Coates, contributes several articles of a 


very high order of merit: we may instance “ Eighteen 


to-Morrow,” and ‘‘ The Rich and the Poor’ as among 
the best. The steel engravings in this annual are exe- 
cuted by the first artists: of these plates, “The Funeral 


* of Napoleon,” ‘If I Were Rich,” and ‘‘ The Sultana” 
$ are very good. The paper, type, and binding of this 


annual are quite superior. The illuminated illus- 
trations give the “Leaflets of Memory,” a novelty, 
and—to our fancy—an intrinsic value, superior to that 
of the other annuals. The taste for the gorgeous style 
of the MSS. of the feudal ages is reviving, and already 
several superbly illuminated works have been issued 
in England. An enterprize of a similar character 
would be popular here, or we mistake the signs of the 
times. 


Poems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
Illustrations by D. Huntington. 1 vol. Philada: 
Carey & Hart, 1846.—This is a large octavo volume, 
elegantly printed and illustrated with taste. Indeed 
we have never seen finer paper, or more beautiful 
typography even in an English book. The engravings 
are very meritorious. They are eleven in number and 
executed by Cheney, Humphreys and Dougal. Per- 
haps the best is the head of Longfellow, in which 
Cheney has even surpassed himself; but “‘ Preciosa,” 
the Vignette, ‘‘ Maidenhood,” and the “‘ April Eve” are 
also of very high merit. The worst of these illustra- 
tions, however, is better than the best of other illus- 
trated works. The volume, we believe, is the first 
complete collection of Longfellow’s poems: it em- 
braces his earlier effusions, as well as his translations, 
and his later fugitive pieces. Of these “The Occul- 
tation of Orion,” ‘‘Carillon,” and ‘Summer Rain” 
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are the best. No annual for 1846 will compare with ; of the pictures are illustrated by either prose or poetry : 
this work in either beauty or utility. We have only § a German custom, as yet new to us, which the editor 
to regret that the binding is so fragile. approves. There are several excellent translations, 


The Lowell Wreath. Edited by the Rev. S. D. and some meritorious original poems among the con- 
Burchard. 1 vol. S. Andros & Son: Hartford, tributions. All the engravings in the “‘Diadem” are 
1845.—Here is another of the golden, sacred annuals, } "™e220tints by Sartain, so that in embellishments it is 
filled with everything beautiful in art or excellent in { SUPeTior to most of its rivals. 
literature which the heart or mind candesire. All the The Snow-Flake: a gift for Innocence and Beauty. 
plates are above mediocrity, some of them, the fron- ; Edited by T. S. Arthur. For 1846. Philada: E. 
tispiece in particular, are exceedingly beautiful. The { Ferret § Co.—This is an annual in the general style of 
editor, 8. D. Burchard, has been, if we mistake not, } ‘The Gift.” The embellishments are ten in number, 
for some years pastor of one of the largest Presbyte- } and are all well executed steel engravings:—of these 
rian congregations in New York, where his reputation } “‘The Lady Helen,” ‘Edith Bellenden,” and ‘The 
has been established by the liberal and pure religious } Gleaner’ are the best. The contributions are all ori- 
tone of his sermons, and perhaps quite as much from } ginal, and from the best American writers. ‘My old 
their literary excellence. His story of “The De-} Playmate,” by Fanny Forester, “The Memory of the 
serted,” in this annual, is a beautiful and touching pro- } Past,” by George P. Morris, “The Death of a Child,” 
duction; while the poetry and essays from his pen } by T. S. Arthur, and ‘‘Donna Anna,” by Mrs. E. F. 
partake of the high toned, moral sentiment which has } Ellet have especially pleased us. The binding of this 
made him so popular in the pulpit. Among his con- } volume is very beautiful, and more durable than is 
tributors are Mrs. Sigourney, Fanny Forrester, Mrs. } usually the case with annuals. 

Embury, and all our leading writers. The Songs and Ballads of George P. Morris. 

Dr. Durbin’s Observations in the East. 2 vols. } First Complete Edition. 1 vol. New York: Paine 
New York: Harper 6 Brothers, 1845.—Among all } § Burgess, 1846. This is an elegant miniature edi- 
the travellers who have used up the earth north, south, } tion of the poems of Gen. Morris, than whom no man 
east and west, the author of these two volumes is our 2 has done more for the lyrical poetry of America. His 
favorite, not even excepting Mr. Stephens. There is } words, wedded to Horn’s music, “like swan and 
something straight forward, frank and honest in his } shadow,” have penetrated to remotest hamlets as well 
observations; and a degree of judgment and good taste } as to city soirees. ‘By the Lake where Drooped the 
exhibited in the selection of such objects, and such { Willow,” ‘Woodman Spare that Tree,” and “‘ West- 
only as he deems worthy of comment or description, } ward Ho!” have thrilled the hearts of thousands, and 
which we seldom find in works of this kind. Perhaps } will thrill other hearts for many a long year to come. 
of the two books we prefer this to his “Observations ; We rejoice to see so beautiful an edition of these 
in Europe,” though we found more pleasure in the { national songs—what more appropriate than they for 
reading of those two volumes than usually falls to our { a Christmas Gift! 
lot. The Harpers have got up these volumes with Artist, Merchant and Statesman. By C. Edward 
their usual excellence. They are full of fine steel? Zoster Vol. 1. New York: Paine §& Burgess.— 
engravings worthy of the best annuals. The print is ; 4 portion of this volume is filled with the ‘Conver- 
clear and of good size, and several valuable maps $ sations of Powers,” the well known American sculptor 
enrich the work, besides plenty of fine wood cuts. $ —and very agreeable gossip are these conversations. 

Trifles in Verse: a collection of Fugitive Poems. } ‘The remainder of the book is occupied with an article 
By Lewis J. Cist. 1 vol. Cineinnati: Robinson & } on the Consular System of the United States. 

Jones, 1845.—We d the publication of this Trippings in Author Land. By Fanny Forester. 
volume in our last number. A careful examination of } 4 yo7 New York: Paine § Burgess.—We gladly 
the contents enables us to repeat, more advisedly, our ? welcome this volume of pleasant fiction. 

opinion then expressed of the high merits of the poetry. Praitthdéia: Ranibles ial Bividilitles ii Teans ond 
The great West has reason to be proud of Mr. Cist. New Extranadura.' By & Sédthven. 1 vol. Now 


Several of the poems in this volume—such as ‘“‘ The , “ we ree 
Beaten Path,’”’ “‘A Mother’s Leve,” ‘Olden Memo- York: Paine § Burgess.—A well written book. 


ries,” ‘“‘Love of Country,” and others we might men- 
tion—are of unusual merit. In humorous verses Mr. 
Cist is quite successful. ‘Love at Auction,” and 
‘‘Bachelor Philosophy” are excellent. The volume 
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Tue Present Numper.—The present number is the 
costliest and best we have ever published. We pro- 
: 4 mised this, and also that it should be the most beauti- 
is prettily, but badly bound. Our copy fell to pieces } fy). each promise we think we have fulfilled. Each 
while were we reading it. of the engravings is a gem, together they are unrivalled. 

The Diadem for 1846. A present for all seasons. } The fashion plate is praised everywhere. Our title- 
With Ten Engravings. Philada: Carey § Hart, } page is pronounced, by all who have seen it, the most 
1846.—We alluded briefly to this annual in our last } gorgeous affair ever published in America. No maga- 
number. There are many fine engravings in it: the } zine ever issued an embellishment half so costly. It 
title-page after a drawing by Leutze, and the portrait } is the work of Messrs. Wagner & McGuigan, 100 
of Mr. Carey will be considered the most valuable. } Chesnut St., Philada., and will not soon, we predict, 
Next to these we rank “The Heart’s Misgivings,” } be equalled, much less surpassed, either in design or 
“The Momentous Question,” and “The Page.” None } execution. 
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ST. YALENTINE’S MORNING. 


y T Hayter end Engraved by HS Wagner expressly for the Ladys 








